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Foam | a 
Part for Part the Frederick Stock Pump 


Invites Comparison 


Heavy casings, oversize pedestal bearings, heavy shafts of chrome- 
nickel steel, impellers of either cast iron or acid resisting bronze, 


are standard tures that produce long life under actual : working 
conditions. 


—— 4" discharge and larger, have thrust collars cut out of the solid 


sk openings are provided for handling heavy stock. 
Frederick pumps are designed by experienced engineers after confer- 
ring with operating men who have spent their lives in paper mills. 


FREDERICK stands for CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO. 
Frederick, Maryland 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS—ASH HANDLING APPARATUS 
‘mS earn Seen ee tte Q.; Canada, Sole Distributors in. Canada 
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A RAPIDLY increasing number of manufacturers are finding it 
profitable to use the COE AUTOMATIC ROLLER DRYER 
for drying their product. 


If you are interested in the drying of flat sheets of material, such as 
wall board, binders board, plaster wall board, or the various kinds 
of boards used for insulating purposes, we can be of material assist- 
ance to you. Write for Bulletin 104-M. 


The Coe Manufacturing Company 
Painesville, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: ildi 
549 West Washington Boulevard 250 West 57th Street 


For Holding Liquids at Constant Level 
and for taking stock of liquids on hand 


No more —e or simpler means can be provided than 


the installation 


BRISTOL’S 


Recording Liquid Level Gauges 
bie will automatically record the height of liquid car- 
ri 
1, Fuel Oil and Lubricating Oil Tan 
2. a Storage Tanks for Adds. Alkalies, Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Organic Chemicals, Wood Distillates, 
‘ icone . 
. ti 


‘ Evaporators 
eservoir 


s 
Ales en to measure and record head of water and 
— uids flowing over weirs. 
The records are always dependable. Air is the transmitting medium 
i the flexible bulb, which is depressed by Ft ae Of liquid, 
and the recorder. Therefore there is no roatbilisy’ of freezing. 


Think what it would mean to know the true height of liquids carne 
in any or all tanks, for every day in the year. Ample warnin, 
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Brilliant Shades on 


Wrapping Papers 


For the economical produc- 
tion of level and _ bright 
shades in the various quali- 
ties of paper, the choice of 
the skilled paper maker is 
confined to those dyes of the 
Basic and Acid groups. The 
National line of these groups 
includes all those types that 
experience has demonstrated 
as being the most useful for 
their purpose. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 
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The Magazne of the Paper Industry 


How Montreal Looks Upon Plans of International Co. 


Believes Taking Over of Riordon Properties Will Be Most Constructive Development in Paper Industry 
Canada Has Seen in Years—Detailed Description of Properties and Capacity Output of 
Various Plants—Valuable and Extensive Limits Also Included in Riordon 
Assets—St. Maurice Lumber Co. May Be Part of New Company. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

MonrrEAL, Que., March 9, 1925.—The definite announcement 
made during the week that the Riordon properties are to be taken 
over by the International Paper Company, through the medium 
of a new company to be known as Canadian International Paper, 
Limited, is looked upon here as one of the most constructive de- 
velopments in the paper-making industry which has taken place 
in Canada for some years. 

The International Paper Company has been gradually trans- 
ferring its news print manufacturing to the Canadian side of the 
border in order to be nearer the source of supply for raw material 
and also because of the cheap power. With the acquisition of 
the Riordon properties, the International Paper Company will 
bring order out of chaos in connection with one of the largest 
corporations in the industry in Canada and undoubtedly will, in 
the course of a few years, become one of the largest manufacturers 
of news print in Canada. 

The Canadian International Paper, in taking over the Riordon 
properties, acquires three sulphite pulp mills, one at Kipawa, an- 
other at Hawkesbury and another at Merriton. The mill at 
Merriton has been closed down for some time, as it is an old mill 
and is considerably removed from the source of raw material. 
The capacity of this mill is 60,000 Ibs. of bleached sulphite fibre 
a day. The capacity of the Hawkesbury mill is 250,000 Ibs. of 
bleached sulphite fibre and 60,000 Ibs. of easy bleaching sulphite 
per day. The capacity of the Kipawa mill at Temiskaming is 
360,000 Ibs. of bleached sulphite per day. Taken altogether, the 
present Riordon plants have a combined capacity of 100,000 tons 
of pulp a year. This includes 11,000 tons of soda pulp produced 
by the Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company at Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., which is part of the Riordon property. The latter mill 
produces 17,000 tons of soda pulp. 


Kipawa Limits Included 


The Riordon assets also to be taken over by the International 
Paper Company includes limits tributary to Kipawa covering over 
2,0) square miles in the water shed of the Upper Ottawa River. 
It is estimated that these limits contain nearly 7,000,000 cords of 
cordwood, as well as 100,000,000 b.m. fine timber. In addition, 
there are limits at Hawkesbury and in Gatineau Valley. The 
former cover 1,200 square miles with an estimated 2,000,000 cords 
of pulpwood. The latter cover 8500 square miles and contain 
12,000,000 cords of pulpwood and over 7,000,000 feet of pine. Al- 
together, the limits contain over 20,000,000 cords of pulpwood. 
With the present properties of the International Paper Company, 
the total amount of limits to be controlled by the International will 
be 12,000 square miles, 


The company will also take over extraordinarily valuable water 
sites secured by the Riordon Company with a capacity of a total 
of 160,000 h.p. for development. These sites include two falls on 
the Gatineau, one on the Quinze River and another on the North 
Nation River, near Hawkesbury. There is also developed 7,200 
h.p. at Kipawa, with a capability of 21,000 h.p.; and other lesser 
developments. In addition to the pulp mill, there are also a num- 
ber of saw mills. 

It is believed that International interests will foster the pro- 
duction of news print wherever possible, and that as a means to 
this end they will undertake the construction of additional modern 
plants similar in efficiency and character to the Three Rivers mill. 


St. Maurice Lumber Plant 


It is stated here that the Three Rivers mill of the International 
Paper Company, operating under the name of the St. Maurice Lum- 
ber Company, is almost certain to form part of the new company 
to be known as the Canadian International Paper Limited. With 
this would go the limits of International Paper Company of an 
extensive nature. The Three Rivers mill is now producing 320 
tons of news print daily, and two new machines are being added 
that will bring the total close to 450 tons. It is estimated that when 
the Three Rivers mill is brought up to its ultimate capacity of about 
650 tons a day, that this along with the new mill to be erected on 
the Gatineau River, will give a combined capacity of well over 
1,000 tons of news print daily or 300,000 tons a year. This amount 
compares with a present daily capacity of 700 tons for Spanish 
River and slightly over 500 tons daily for Abitibi and for Price 
Bros. 

The entire stock of the Canadian subsidiary, Canadian International 
Paper, Limited, will be held by the International Paper Company, 
so that all the securities that are being offered the holders of the 
Riordon bonds will be secured by the United States properties of 
International Paper Company as well as by the stock of the Cana- 
dian subsidiary. The balance sheet of the Canadian International 
Company will show ample current assets. It will have no debts 
other than to the International Paper Company, except some $6,000,- 
000 of purchase money mortgages in connection with the Gatineau 
mills and some other liens. The purchase money mortgages in- 
clude $855,000 to M. J. O’Brien, $450,000 to the Bronson Com- 
pany, and $260,000 to the Dominion Bank. In addition, secured 
loans and advances amount to $3,661,783, and other obligations bring 
the total to $6,508,894, standing against the properties to be turned 
over by the bondholders of the Riordon Company. After the 
consummation of this plan, including the sale for cash of $15,- 
587,750 of the new 6 per cent bonds, the total assets of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, will stand at $136,003,702. 
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| Philadelphia Paper Trade Again Turns Reactionavy 


Market is Generally Dull and Fine and Coarse Paper Values are Being Broken Into—Watson Gordon 
Addresses Philadelphia Typothetae—Leon Beck Tells Coarse Paper Men About Work of 
Survey Committee—John Lang Paper Company Installs More Machinery. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 9, 1925.—Generally speaking the Phila- 
delphia paper trade has again turned reactionary. Taken as a 
whole there has been very little paper moving and whatever busi- 
ness is being done is for small lot purchases that are mere flurries 
in an otherwise dull market. With the quieter days in the trade 
there has been another trend to break into values in both the fine 
and coarse paper grades. 

Though January and February proved to be more active months 
there has been a tendency to linger in the listless markets that have 
prevailed throughout many of the industries of the city since the 
closing days of last month. Ordinarily the printing and publishing 
industries are generous buyers of fine papers during the early days 
of March but this year very little business is being transacted with 
these allied industries. It was anticipated that the open, clear 
weather would stimulate the demand but so far no notable effect 
has taken place upon paper distribution. The few orders that have 
been booked are for the nationally advertised and standard brands 
of fine papers although even these are not moving in any volume. 
Easing of prices in book papers of good quality followed the duller 
times in the local mills manufacturing these grades, now working 
at about 75 per cent of capacity. 


Softer Tone to Coarse Papers 


Prices of Kraft papers broke in the softer markets that came in 
March days after a firmer demand of the previous two months. 
There is very little of these papers moving, especially butchers fibers, 
the weakest of the grades. Philadelphia houses are being offered a 
fair grade of No. 2 Kraft by Louisiana Mills at 414 cents F. O. B. 
with a freight quotation of 50 cents by water from New Orleans. 
Although the Board Mills in the vicinity are not as active as in the 
earlier year the prices still hold around $52.50 to which they soared 
from the low level of $42.50 within a period of six weeks. 

The extreme dull stock markets of the past fortnight were respon- 
sible for the downward trend of the prices in rags and a few of the 
cheaper grades of the paper stocks. On the other hand baggings 
were quoted at much higher levels with an advance in some of the 
grades of gunny and burlap to over a dollar and in the hopes of an 
advance of almost $5, the latter due to the scarcity of hemp which has 
been placed under an embargo in the importations from - Indian 
ports because of the pests. 


Typothete and Paper Men Meet 


More than 125 members of the Philadelphia Typothetz met at the 
dining table in the new Ben Franklin Hotel on Thursday evening, 
March 5, to hear the address given by Watson Gordon, Advertis- 
ing Manager of the S. D. Warren Company, on “Printing and Ad- 
vertising” and the means for building up a successful busiress along 
these lines with particular reference to the use of paper and its 
value in relation to good printing. The meeting was opened in the 
Poor Richard Grill where the printers were approximately assembled 
in surroundings and mementos of tribute to their Patron Saint 
Ben Franklin in this room set apart as a memorial to the Master 
Printer. President S. Clayton Wicks, of the Typothetze made the 
preliminary address and introduced the speakers. Following the talk 
by Mr. Gordon, President Morgan H. Thomas of the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association expressed his appreciation of the helpfulness 
which had been given to the paper trade associates in the series of 
educational talks given under the auspices of the Typothete and 
direct supervision of William T. Innes and stated his hopes for a 
continuance of the lectures during the coming Fall. George W. 
Ward of the D. L. Ward Company, supplemented President Thomas’ 


address with similar remarks emphasizing the importance of cO-opera- 
tion between the men who made the paper, those who distribute it 
and those who use it. 


Coarse Paper Men Hear Leon Beck 


Outlines of the duties of the Survey Committee of the National 
Association were laid before the Quaker City coarse paper dealers, 
at the meeting of the Coarse Paper Division of the P|! ladelphia 
Paper Trade Association held last Thursday in the Bourse by Leon 
Beck of the Charles Beck Paper Company, fine paper distributors, 
who represents the Philadelphia Association on the National Com- 
mittee. 

David Weber & Co. Buy Property 


A large plot of ground has been purchased by the firm of Dayid 
Weber & Co., manufacturers of corrugated products and containers 
The plot is located at the Northwest side of Richmond street and 
the Northeast side of Tioga street and is 550 feet long and 215 
feet wide. It will be used for the new home of the Weber Com- 
pany now occupying a large five story brick building on the North- 
west corner of 5th and Locust Sts. It is expected that the building 
operations will be started before the summer and when completed 
the firm will remove to the new location. 


Lang Paper Co. Improves Machinery < 


Having within the past year completed the electrification of all the 
units in its mechanical equipment, the John Lang Paper Company, 
manufacturers of roofing papers and floor felt papers, has again 
carried out plans for the modernizing of the plant through the in- 
stallation of two additional machines. The two new units were made 
by the Moore and White Company, and have been completed and in- 
stalled. Four other machines were entirely: rebuilt and modernized. 
The new equipment will provide for a 25 per cent increase in pro- 
duction. In order to eliminate the smoking nuisance which emanated 
from the manufacture of the roofings and felts the Lang Company 
abolished the old method of coal fuel operation of the plant and 
installed a complete power plant for the electrification of all the 
machinery. In addition to the manufacture of the specialties the 
Lang Company also conducts a dry saturating department for the 
roofings and other products. While it has been anticipated that the 
City Government would condemn the site of the Lang Mills for 
part of the property to be included in the construction and widening 
of the Parkway there has been no action taken so far to acquire 
the premises nor is there any immediate prospects of the City 
taking it over at this time. 

S. S. Shryock Company on Full Time 

With the expansion of the binder board market it has been neces- 
sary to operate the Dowington Mills of the S. S. Shryock Com- 
pany on full time in order to take care of the increased business. 
Like most of the board mills in this section of the state the Shryock 
Mills have been gradually improving until it has been found neces- 
sary to resume operations on capacity schedule. 

Durham Co. Offers New Product 

There is being offered in the Philadelphia trade the newest prod- 
uct to be manufactured by the Durham Paper Company, in the form 
of high grade colored textile papers such as are used for the wrap 
ping of woolens and cotton fabrics and other goods of like character. 
While the Durham Company has always been manufacturers of 
wrappings this is the first time that it has developed a textile papet 
of this grade. 

News Notes of the Trade 
Daniel I. Murphy, who is well known among the mills trade a8 
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a former head of the Daniel I. Murphy Company, is spending the 
closing days of the winter season at his home in Daytonia, Fla. 

Another Florida visitor who has returned to his desk is R. A. 
Batchelor, President of C. S. Garrett and Son, Corporation, who 
spent six weeks in Palm Beach. 

The Scott Paper Company which for many years occupied offices 
in the Witherspoon Building, has removed to the newly constructed 
Packard Building from which it will conduct its local sales busi- 
ness. 

|. J. Sheppard, representing the Peerless Manufacturing Company 
of Oak, Pennsylvania, near Norristown, was a caller on the Phila- 
delphia trade with the Peerless lines of toilets. 

There was filed in the United States District Court here the 
schedule in the bankruptcy proceedings instituted against the con- 
verting firm of Ernest G. Snow showing liabilities of $82,461 and 
assets of $2,601. The Snow firm, manufactured towels and toilets 
and was located at 16 and Washington avenue. It became financially 
involved last December. 


Celotex Co. to Expand Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESTONDENT.] 

New Orveans, La., March 10, 1925.—Production of insulating 
lumber at the Marrero plant of the Celotex company will be in- 
creased 50 per cent in the near future, with completion of a new 
unit that will bring the total plant investment up to $5,000,000, it 
was announced yesterday by B. G. Dahlberg of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Last year the company received bagasse from the Louisiana 
sugar belt and shipped celotex boards to a total of 6,200 carloads, 
in and out of the plant. This year the company will handle 
12,000 carloads in and out at Marrero, according to Mr. Dahlberg. 
This approximates 300 trainloads, and makes the Celotex Com- 
pany the largest shipper in the port of New Orleans. 

“We will have four units at our plant, with the completion of 
the new one now under construction,” Mr. Dahlberg said. “That 
will give us a production of 600,000 board feet of celotex per day. 

“What we are now looking forward to is doubling the size of 
the plant, with eight machines, more than 1,000,000 feet production, 
and an investment of $10,000,000.” 

There will be no announcement of new construction plans, how- 
ever, until fall, Mr. Dahlberg said. He indicated that the doubling 
of capacity will depend on results of spring and summer business. 

The cost of the new unit at the Celotex Company plant, now 
nearing completion, was met with a $1,250,000 bond issue, which 
also provided additional working capital. Earnings of the com- 
pany for ten months of 1924 were shown to be $314,940, or more 
than four and a half times interest charges on the bonds. 

The growth of the Celotex plant is an amazing industrial 
romance that has taken place overnight almost without the knowl- 
edge of New Orleans. It is founded on utilization of bagasse, the 
liber left over after the juice is extracted from sugar cane, which 
formerly was a waste product of the Louisiana cane fields Through 
a process somewhat similar to that of the manufacture of paper, 
the bagasse is converted into an insulating material that has quickly 
taken a commanding position in the building materials trade. 


May Review Pacific Coast Paper Case 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 11, 1925.—It is probable that the 
Federal Trade Commission will ask the Supreme Court for a 
writ of certiorari in connection with a decision handed down by 
the Circuit Court relative to the Commission’s case against the 
Pacific States Paper Trade Association. In other words the Com- 
mission will ask the Supreme Court to review the decision of the 
lower court. A definite decision as to whether or not this will be 
done has not been made by the Commission. 
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January Pulp and Paper Production Statistics 


The January production of paper in the United States as reported 
by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp Association and 
co-operating organizations, showed an increase of 7 per cent over 
December’s production following a 2 per cent increase in Decem- 
ber over November, according to the Association’s Monthly statis- 
tical Summary of Pulp and Paper Industry. All grades showed 


an increase in production as compared with December, except 
hanging. 

The Summary is prepared by the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation as the central organization of the paper industry, in co-op- 
eration with the Binders Board Manufacturers Association, 
Converting Mills Association, Cover Paper Association, Wrapping 
Paper Manufacturers Service Bureau, and Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association. 


The figures for January for same mills as reported in December 
are: 


Number of Production. Shipments. Stocks on hand end 

Grade mills Net tons Net tons of month—Net tons 
News print. g 126,916 125,057 26,081 
Book oe J 89,403 85,986 42,759 
Paperboard 120,199 119,827 30,798 
Wrapping 5 52,154 53,922 61,773 
Bag 11,245 10,878 6,599 
Fine 29,459 29,977 41,628 
Tissue 5 12,482 12,084 10,932 
Hanging § 4,605 4,978 1,884 
Felts 2 19,980 19,338 3,830 
Other grades...... 21,093 21,206 14,140 
Total—All grades.. wan 487,536 483,253 240,424 


During the same period, domestic wood pulp increased 10 per 
cent, this increase being distributed over all grades except sulphate 
pulp. The January totals, mills identical with those reporting in 
December, as reported by the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, through the United States Pulp Producers Association, are 
as follows: - 

Stocks on 
; Hand End 
of Production Used Shipments of Month 

Grade mills Net tons Net tons Net tons Net tons 
Ground wood pulp.... 100 82,100 95,015 2,276 103,633 
Sulphite, News Grade. 38 47,526 44,209 2,858 12,284 
Sulphite, Bleached. .... 20 23,504 19,687 3,053 
Sulphite, Easy Blg.... 6,375 6,468 1,870 
Sulphite, Mitscherlich. 4,282 3,579 848 
Sulphate, Pulp 13,090 12,222 s 3,415 


Number 


Soda Pulp 16,000 11,910 2,389 
Other than Wood Pulp 101 54 66 
Total—All grades..... ... 192,978 193,144 127,558 


Union Bag and Paper Earnings 

The Union Bag and Paper Corporation, says the Wall Sireet 
Journal, is expected to show earnings for 1924 in the neighborhood 
of $300,000 to $350,00, after charges and taxes. This would be 
equivalent to between $2 and $2.25 a share on the slightly less than 
150,000 shares and compare with net of $950,709, or $6.34 a share, in 
1923. 

Dividend which had been paid at the rate of $6 annually, was 
passed last October. Extreme competition in thepaper bag in- 
dustry, low prices and hand-to-mouth buying combined to make 
omission of dividends advisable. Business was poor during the 
last quarter of 1924, but since the beginning of this year has shown 
a favorable increase. While prices remain low, with no indication 
of early advances, receipts of orders in larger lots has been ad- 
vantageous to the company. 

One of the chief sources of income last year was Union Bag’s 
holdings of capital stock of St. Maurice Paper Company, a 
Canadian news print manufacturer. These total 60,989 shares of 
$100 par of the total issue of 95,393 shares. Regular dividends 
on this stock totaled $6 in 1924. In 1923, Union Bag’s, income was 
swelled by receipt of 1034 per cent dividends on the St. Maurice. 

Balance sheet as of the end of 1924 is expected to disclose 
sound financial condition, with a good net quick asset position. 
Until a more marked improvement in business, however, it is not 
expected consideration will be given to the resumption of Union 
Bag’s dividend. 
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New Brunswick to Take Up Long Delayed Development 


Decision Made to Proceed with Work at Grand Falls Which Has Been Discussed for Twenty Years— 


Report of Sale of Controlling Interest in Price 
Paper-Making District—Ralph 


MonTREAL, Que., March 9, 1925——The New Brunswick Govern- 
ment has decided to proceed with the development of the Grand 
Falls on the St. John River in New Brunswick. For this purpose, 
the New Brunswick Government is now seeking the right of pond- 
ing water in lakes and streams in the State of Maine, as well as in 
the province of Quebec. The development of the Grahd Falls has 
been discussed off and on for some 20 years and it is understood that 
at one time the International Paper Company had a franchise for 
the development of the power but for some reason or other the de- 
velopment was not proceeded with. 

The Montreal Gazetté declares that the reason why the develop- 
ment was never undertaken by private interests was that it was found 
that the expense was prohibitive in view of the revenue which 
would be derived from its operation and it warns the New Bruns- 
wick Government that if it proceeds to sink money in the develop- 
ment, the province will virtually be bankrupt within the next ten 
years. Premier Venoit of New Brunswick, in reply to this article, 
declares that.instead of throwing the province into bankruptcy, the 
scheme will prove to be the savior of New Brunswick. He adds: 
“Instead of private companies refusing to go on with the develop- 
ment as The Gazette states, I may state that 1 have offers from 
different companies in my possession in which they have told me 
as Premier of this province that they are prepared to put up the 
necessary capital to carry out the development—but the proviso 
was made that control of the Grand Falls should be handed over by 
the province. That I would not agree to. They wanted to gain 
control, but our policy is not to allow control of Grand Falls to 
pass out of the hands of the people again. There is ample market 
now in view for carrying on the successful development of Grand 
Falls to the extreme limit.” 


Price Bros.’ Control Not Sold 


A despatch from Quebec gives an absolute denial to the story 
which has been going the round of the papers to the effect that 
Sir Herbert Holt, one of the leading financiers in Montreal, has 
secured control of the gigantic Duke-Price power development at 
the of the Saguenay River. 


International Match Company 


The recent issue of 460,000 shares of preferred stock of Inter- 
national Match Company in the United States is indirectly of inter- 
est to Canadians, as the company controls the World Match Cor- 
poration, with a large factory at Berthierville, Que. This factory 
was originally built by the Rockfeller interests, but was taken over 
a few years ago by the International Match Company, which is 
the North American subsidiary of the Swedish Match Company. 


A Five Thousand Dollar Wager 


Ralph P. Bell, of the Canadian Pulpwood Association, Halifax, 
has sent the following challenge to MacLean’s Magazine, Toronto: 
“On page 17 of your March issue, under the heading ‘A Nigger in 
the Only Ten Per Cent Woodpile,’ you assert that the Canadian Pulp- 
wood Association’s statement is misleading, and that Edward Beck, 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, estimates that the ten 
per cent referred to contains sixty per cent of Canada’s marketable 
and commercially available pulpwood. Mr. Beck is either grossly 
ignorant and uninformed or his statement is made with the deliberate 
intent of misrepresentation. 

“T will wager $5,000 that neither Mr. Beck nor MacLean’s Maga- 
zine can substantiate the statement that the ten per cent referred to 
by us in our tsatements contains sixty per cent of Canada’s com- 


Brothers Denied—Recent Earthquake Severe in 
P. Bell Issues $5,000 Challenge 


mercially available pulpwood, the decision to be left to Prof. Howe, 
dean of forestry in the University of Toronto, Mr. Finlayson, direc- 
tor of forestry of Ottawa, and Mr. Giles, president of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, the loser to pay all expenses of enquiry and 
donate an additional thousand dollars to the Canadian Forestry 
Association funds.” 


Earthquake Very Severe in Paper-Making District 

The recent earthquake seems to have attained its maximum 
severity along the Lower St. Lawrence, according to reports from 
various pulp and paper manufacturing centres. It was also very 
severe between Montreal and Quebec, and caused great alarm, 
though fortunately very little real damage, at Three Rivers and 
Shawinigan. 

A peculiar experience is related by J. A. Hanrahan, of the Gulf 
Paper and Pulp Company, who was a passenger on the Canadian 
Government icebreaker, the Mikula, which was on a trip from 
Lower St. Lawrence ports to Quebec at the time. Mr. Hanrahan 
states that when near Shelter Bay a sudden shock ran through 
the vessel, as though she had struck a submerged rock, or her 
boilers had been damaged. It was too dark to see the water out- 
side but from the motion of the ship it was apparent some upheaval 
had taken place. No one realized that an earthquake had occurred 
except Captain O’Hearn who, with a wealth of experience behind 
him, recognized the disturbance and quieted the fears of the passen- 
gers and crews. The ship’s engineer, however, did not realize for 
some time that the danger was over, and spent more than an hour 
examining his boilers and engines for possible trouble. Finally the 
wireless operator picked up a message from Father Point which 
said that the shock had been felt all over the country 


Inland Empire Paper Co. to Build New Unit 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPOKANE, Wash., March 4, 1925.—The Inland Empire Paper 
Company, of Millwood, has recently awarded The Austin Company, 
engineers and builders, a contract covering the design, construction 
and partial equipping of mill unit 145 x 255 feet, two stories high. 
The new building will house paper machines. It is of steel frame 
and reinforced concrete construction. Approximately 175 tons of 
steel will be used in the frame. When completed the company will 
have an additional 36,000 square feet of floor space, with maximum 
natural light and ventilation. The Austin Company has agreed to 
rush the work through to completion in 90 working days. 

“Business has been good with our company,” stated J. J. Kose- 
bush, president. Mr. Rosebush, together with L. M. Alexander, 
vice-president; Waldo Rosebush, treasurer, and W. D. Brazean, 
secretary, founded the enterprise in 1911. ‘Today the paper com- 
pany boasts a $3,000,000 plant which turns out from 90 to 100 tons 
of finished product a day, specializing in news print. Three shiits a 
day has been the rule and some departments have been working 
Sundays. 

About 300 men are employed in the .plant, many of them residing 
with their families in the town of Millwood, which has grown up 
around the mill. The company buys half of its logs and maintains 
its own woods’ crews to get out the balance. Its product is shipped 
over the entire western territory. 

The Seattle Branch of The Austin Company, Dexter-Horton 
Building, will handle the design, construction and buying of mate- 
rials for the entire new project. 
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Pulp Screen 


These are some of the benefits you secure by equipping your mill 
with Bird Pulp Screens: 

Cleaner, stronger stock. Greatly reduced power consumption. 

Greatly increased capacity. Saving in floor space. 

Elimination of pumps for circulating screened stock and tailings. 


Thorough tests on both groundwood and sulphite have definitely proved that 
the Bird Pulp Screen will accomplish these results. The magnitude of the 
savings is such that it is common sense economy to install Bird Pulp Screens 
in place of existing or contemplated equipment. Why not talk it over with us? 


As Good for Pulp as the Bird Screen is for Paper 


BIRD. MACHINE COMPANY 


a 
MACHINERY 
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Chicago Paper Market Exhibits Further Weaknesses 


Reports of Slower Business Are General But Dealers Remain Optimistic—C. K. Higgins Returns Irom 
Organizing Southwestern Paper Merchants—B. Andy Wrap Proving Model Salesman for 
Pilcher-Hamilton—McNulty Paper and Twine Corporation Motorizes Deliveries 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cnicaco, Ill, March 9, 1925—Old paper dealers were of the 
opinion a few weeks ago that early March would see an upward 
trend in values. That expectation has not been realized. On the 
contrary, the market developed a further weakness last week and, 
further price recessions were in evidence. There is no authority 
for revising quotations on chip board but there exists an under- 
current of. weakness. It is understood that boxboard manufacturers 
are not overburdened with orders. In fact, it is reported in some 
quarters that order files are rather slim. Roofing stock is very dull 
and prices are quotably three and a half dollars lower. At the 
new values there is not much business being transacted. In 
the coarse and fine divisions there are no changes to be noted. 
Dealers in these divisions also say that there has been a noticeable 
falling off in volume. Reports of slower business are general, 
but in no case has such an observation been accompanied by a 
note of discouragement. On the contrary, all dealers are firm in 
the conviction that fundamental conditions are the best now that 
they have been since 1920 and they feel that the year as a whole 
will be a good one. 


Southwestern Merchants Organized 
C. K. Higgins, assistant secretary of the National Association, 
returned to Chicago from Dallas, Texas, with the news that a 
new paper trade association saw the light of day at a meeting in 
Dallas, Thursday, February 26. The new association, which will 


be known as the Southwestern Paper Merchants Association, was 
organized by eleven dealers from Dallas and surrounding ter- 


ritory. The officials of the new association are as follows: 
President, L. A. McWhirter, Ft. Worth Paper Company, ‘Ft. Worth, 
Texas; vice-president, Charles E. Schoff, San Antonio Paper Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas; secretary and treasurer, Lawrence S. 
Pollack, Pollack Paper and Box Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Charter member firms in the new association are: Texas Paper 
Company, Dallas; San Antonio Paper Company, San Antonio; 
Dallas ‘Paper Company, Dallas; Houston Paper Company, 
Houston; Pollack Paper and Box Company, Dallas; Ft. Worth 
Paper Company, Ft. Worth; Oklahoma Paper Company, Okla- 
homa City; Tulsa Paper Company, Tulsa, Tayloe Paper Company, 
Tulsa; Kansas City Paper House, Oklahoma City, and Karl M. 
Smith Cordage Company, Dallas. The new organization hopes to 
include a number of other dealers in its membership in the near 
future. 

Mr. Higgins assisted the dealers in their organization work and 
gave them the benefit of his wide experience in association work. 
The first resolution passed was to the effect that the new asso- 
ciation apply immediately for membership in the National Associa- 
tion. : 

Pilcher-Hamilton’s Model Salesman 


Pilcher-Hamilton Company have one of the most unique, as well 
as the lowest priced salesmen known to the paper trade. He came 
into the employ of this company about. eight months ago and is 
the brain-child of H. W. Borchard, editor of Bookan Wrap, who 
christened him B. Andy Wrap, which is arrived at by humanizing 
the name of the company house organ, “Bookan Wrap.” A 
cartoonist provided figure and physical expression for this sales- 
man and he has been used as a medium for giving expression to 
all kinds of thoughts, which are expressed in the first person. B 
Andy Wrap calls on thousands of people every month giving sales 
talks on the different products he has for sale, and calling atten- 
tion to things that might be helpful to users of paper. 


B. Andy Wrap always smiles, always does as he is told, and 
never asks for a raise. As a means of giving sales service, he js 
without a peer. Mr. Borchardt on being congratulated 
success of bringing “ 


on the 
3ookan Wrap” from nothing to a publication 
which people ask for, if it is not out on time, said that he will 
be glad to place on his mailing list the name of any jobbers who 
might be interested in receiving it. 


McNulty Motorizes Deliveries 

W. P. (Wrapping Paper) McNulty, of McNulty Paper and 
Twine Corporation, 535 W. Chicago Ave., finds that being the 
father of a new baby gives him more time to think about business. 
You see Mac does not sleep as many hours as he did before the 
youngster arrived. Perhaps walking the floor at night gave him 
the idea that that form of locomotion is a trifle slow in this jazz 
age and that might in turn have started him thinking that horse 
and wagon deliveries are likewise slow. Anyway, he tells us that 
they have replaced their six teams with four two and a hali ton 
Diamond T trucks and have speeded up their deliveries thereby 
Five new men have also been added to their sales force. 


More or Less Personal 

H. W. Suter, assistant sales manager at the mill, of Champion 
Coated Paper Company, and Bob Butterworth of the Chicago 
office, left today to do some extensive “tee box touring” in North 
Carolina, Florida and other sun kissed states. H. W. and Bob 
expect to vacation for about a month. 

E. R. Jones, of the Kansas City Paper House was a Chicago 
visitor this week. 

Alexander Thomson, of Champion Coated Paper 
visited Champion's Chicago office this week. 


Company, 


May Revise News Print Definition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 11, 1925.—Developments in the 
classification of paper are under way in Washington, involving 
the question of the application of further tests to determine 
whether specified importations are entitled to free entry as stand- 
ard news print paper. Importers have been attempting to import 
large quantities of high grade special printing and book papers 
under the classification of standard news print, and the Treasury 
Department, it is understood, is considering whether to revise its 
present definition of standard news print and to instruct the various 
collectors to deny the duty free classification to these special papers. 

This would be done through the promulgation of a definition 
which would not affect paper which is properly standard news 
print paper, but which would make these higher grade papers 
dutiable, in accordance with the*intent of the law as revealed in 
discussions in Congress. 

The newspaper publishers asked that they be granted a hearing 
before any such step is taken by the Treasury Department, but 
it is understood that they have been assured by the Department 
that the proposed course would in no way restrict the admission 
of paper for the newspaper publishers beyond the present regula- 
tions. It has been pointed out that the proposed move is in no 
way aimed at the newspapers, but is only intended to prevent paper 
of other grades coming in under the duty free provision enacted 
in behalf of the newspaper publishing interests. 

The principles of this proposal are already being enforced at 
many ports and the intent is to establish a uniform practice at all 
points where foreign paper comes into this country. 
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Spring Impetus Not Evident in Boston Trade As Yet 


Business Slow About Picking Up and Hand-to-Mouth Buying Prevails—Box Board Men Report Spotty 
and Irregular Business and There is Little Demand for Paper Stock—Funeral Service: 
Held for Frank N. Van Da Linda, Vice-President of Stone and Forsyth Co. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 9, 1925.—Although Spring buying is slow 
in picking up speed in this section and the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy still is evident, business in the paper trade continues to go 
along in a fairly satisfactory manner, a survey shows. Here and 
there, in all branches of the trade, are complaints that orders are not 
as large as could be hoped for at this time of the year. However, 
inquiries into headquarters show that stock is extremely low all 
along the line and that healthy orders must be placed soon. 

A slightly improved demand in some lines in the past few days 
however, has renewed to some extent the confidence Boston dis- 
tributors are putting into the Spring business. This is particularly 
noticeable in the finer grades, one merchant reporting that his 
house was having all it could do to keep up with the printers’ de- 
mands. Certain well known printing contractors verified this state- 
ment. Call for coarse paper is not what it was in December or 
January but the past week’s improvement in many industrials in 
this section and price quotations firmer than they have been for 
some time has given the coarse division dealers renewed hope also. 


Box Board Business 


The box board men report “spotty and irregular” business with 
customers still holding off for a break in price. In this branch 
though, many inquiries are being received and there are those who 
feel that the material effects are not far off. Mills in this line are 
still running very close, close-down being reported in one or two 
instances. 

Most of the complaints of poor business come from the raw mate- 
rial division. Business in this line has taken quite a noticeable slump, 
one man saying: “The bottom has fallen out of the textile trade.” 
The mills are running on a minimum basis, he explained, and certain 
raw materials were not obtainable at all. New rags, he said, were 
scarce intimating that they were in the hands of a few large 
dealers. “This game,” he added, “is beginning to be a regular 
speculator’s proposition.” 

He added that unbleached products were selling even higher 
than bleached, an almost unheard of thing. Roofing stock, he 
pointed out, had dropped from three and a quarter to two and a 
quarter cents a pound explaining that while this business last year 
at this time was “humming right along” the building activities at 
present were not up to mark. He thought continued Spring-like 
weather would adjust the situation. 


Little Paper Stock Call 


There appears to be little-call for paper stock niaterials in any 
of the grades of rags or waste paper, another dealer said. He 
said there was very little stock obtainable. There are some in- 
quiries concerning future shipments and the quantities inquired 
about are generous, he added. 

Men in the Boston trade are inclined to link the national situation 
up with the local. For instance, many of the merchants inter- 
viewed, voluntarily expressed this idea—“Now that Coolidge is in, 
his policies definitely outlined, with Congress “out of the way for a 
while” we may expect to see an improved. condition. 

There was much in the president’s inaugural, certain merchants 
here feel, that was encouraging, and from now on progress in the 
paper trade as well as in other lines is looked for in this section. 


Discuss International’s Plans 


A subject of wide discussion in this city during the past week 
touched on the proposed transfer of its activities to Canada of the 





International Paper Company, as announced by A. R. Graustein, 
president of the concern. 

Favorable comment was noticeable in many branches of thie trade 
concerning the merger of Paper with the Parer Trave Jouryay, 

(Funeral services were held this week for Frank N. Van Da 
Linda, vice-president of Stone and Forsyth Company, Kingston 
street paper dealers. Mr. Van Da Linda, better know: to the 
trade as “Van,” was a widely known “specialty” man and 
pioneer in the paper drinking cup industry. Mr. Van Da Liida died 
at the Hotel Lenox where he had made his home for many years, 


Michigan Acts to Clean Streams 
LansinG, Mich., March 9, 1925.—Active steps to stop pollution of 
the streams of the state started Tuesday under the present statutes, 
while the legislature is laboring with proposed amendments to the 
existing laws seeking to centralize the responsibility for this en- 
forcement work. 


Dr. R. M. Olin, state commissioner of health, and John Baird, 


director of conservation, conferred on the pollution situation Mon- 
day. Olin recently employed a chemist to be assigned to the pol- 
lution work but at Monday’s conference he was in favor of hold- 
ing up immediate action, pending outcome of pending legislation 

“It will be six months before the proposed law becomes effective, 


if it is adopted by the legislature, and I insist that the state pro- 


_ceed immediately,” Baird told Olin. 


After a lengthy discussion of the subject, Olin agreed to assign 
John Hepler, chemist to the department of conservation, and. the 
first work to be taken up will be the Saginaw river and its tribu- 
tary streams. 

Hepler will spend a day or two going over the former survey 
made by E. F. Badger, and Wednesday expects to go to Savinaw. 


He will make a personal trip along the river and will go em- 
powered to serve restraining notices on all firms charged in the 
Badger report with polluting the streams, and also will conduct an 
independent personal investigation, with the view of obtaining data 


upon which to base court actions, if necessary. 

There is a certain amount of jealousy between the health and 
conservation departments over the enforcement of the stream pol- 
lution laws. At the present time all laboratory work of the state 
is centered in the health department laboratories and the chemists 
are under control of that department. Under the plan advocated 
by the conservation department the entire pollution question would 
be_in the hands of that department which would mean a laboratory 
for the work of the department chemists would have to be 
provided, or a working agreement reached with the health depart- 
ment. 

Following the inspection of the Saginaw river and its tributary 
waters, the work of Chemist Hepler will be extended to 
sections of the state. 


other 


Make World Production Records 


Kenora, Ont., March 9, 1925.—Some world. record productions 
have just been made at the plant of the Keewatin Lumber Com- 
pany, Ltd. here on the new machine recently installed. On March 
3 this machine, running 830 feet, basic weight 32.2 made 112.3 tons 
of news print. On March 4, the same machine running 855 ‘cet 
made 117 tons. On March 5 at the same weight and speed the 
machine produced 119 tons. These are said to be World production 
records for one machine. 
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A Message to Makers 
of Magazine Papers 


You know that it is absolutely necéssary that the 
millions of copies of the weekly and monthly pub- 
lications read so eagerly by the American public, 
be produced on schedule time. Have you ever 
realized the importance of your paper in making 
this prompt delivery possible? 


A lump in your paper may so damage a printing 
plate that hours of delay result. Fine formation 
and a strong sheet with the right finish speed up 
production in pressroom and bindery and make a ie i al 
better and more attractive publication. We can show ee ee 


above shows the Voith High Pressure 
you how to make this better paper at a lower cost. Stock Inlet at work. It eliminates lumps, 


makes paper of greater strength and 
better formation and lowers the cost of 


Wa I I EY IRon Works (. production. A booklet giving all par- 


ticulars regarding this new machine is 
yours on request, 
ApPLEeton, WISCONSIN | 
New York Office, 350 Madison Avenue 
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Toronto Trade Better Than Last Year at This Time 


New Trade Treaty with Australia Expected to Help Fine Papers—Fred W. Halls Paper Co. Issues First 
Number of “Hall Mark”—Keen Interest Being Taken in Safety Work at Mills—American 
Sales Book Co. Makes Excellent Financial Report—Lincoln Co. Assets Sold. 


. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ontario, March 9, 1925.—Business in the paper line 
continues fair with a very good record since the first of the year. 
Jobbers in most instances report an increase for the past two 
months from ten to fifteen per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1924. The printing trade has picked up somewhat and _ this 
has caused several orders to be placed for catalogues and other 
mail order literature. During the past week the Provincial Paper 
Mills shipped from their plant at Mille Roches, Ont., 100 tons of 
book paper to New Zealand and Australia. It is expected that 
when the new 4rade treaty between Canada and Australia is com- 
pleted, it will greatly stimulate the export of fine papers to that 
country. 

Word received from the Port Arthur district 
that the output of pulpwood this season will be larger than 
anticipated in the fall. Conditions in the bush are said to be 
perfect for hauling and, should the weather hold for another few 
days, a large percentage of the season’s cut will be “watered.” 

Manufacturing stationers are getting busier and there has been 
considerable improvement in the envelope and specialty paper lines 
during the past few days. 


is to the effect 


Branches Out in Publishing Line 


Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, has branched ovt in 
the publishing line and has issued the initial number of the “Hall 
Mark,” which will be distributed quarterly. The publication is 
edited by S. C. Tanton and is a fine example of house organ 
journalism, well printed and suitably illustrated. It is 
printed on Byronic book paper with Parkdale cover stock. 


being 


Much Interest in Accident Prevention 


A. P. Costigane, safety engineer of the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers Safety Association, Toronto, accompanied by J. T. 
Turner, safety manager of the Laurentide Company, Grand Mere, 
Que., paid a visit to the pulp and paper mills in the St. Catharines, 
Thorold and Merritton districts during the past week. Mr. Turner 
expressed himself as well pleased at the co-operative spirit shown 
both by management and men in the work of Safety and com- 
mented favorably on the good housekeeping of the plants, which 
is one of the most efficient ways in keeping down accidents in 
the various mills. 


Sales Book Co. Had Good Year 


The American Sales Book Company, Limited, for the past year 
showed a profit of $463,059, compared with $572,792, for the pre- 
ceding year. While the profits are slightly less, the repert on the 
whole for the year’s operations is quite satisfactory and shipments 
have been well maintained. A falling off in business in the early 
summer was experienced until the Presidential election in 
November last. 

S. J. Moore, of Toronto, president of the company, in sub- 
mitting the directors’ report, stated that the year’s accounts had 
been charged with special expenditures made for development 
work carried on in one of the departments of the business. The 
success attending this work gives promise of adding to future 
profits. Mr. Moore points out that unusual expenses were also 
incurred in connection with the extensive advertising and sales 
campaign conducted during 1924, in connection with the fortieth 
anniversary of the company. It is understood that business so 
far this year has been greater than for the corresponding period 
of 1924. 

The balance sheet discloses current assets of $1,142,457; against 


$963,886, and current liabilities of $162,557, against $427,155, jn. 
dicating a material improvement in working position. The 
pany has no bond indebtedness. Total reserves are 
$1,104,056, against $1,273,654. 


Seize Wood Pulp for Tax Arrears 

To enforce payment of tax arrears, totalling $75,500, the treas. 
urer for Fort Frances, Ont., lately seized 2,500 tons of ground 
wood pulp owned by the Backus interests there, and is arranging 
for the immediate sale of the pulp. The Backus Company on the 
other hand, has an account against the town of Fort Frances of 
$16,000 for electrical energy supplied. The courts fixed the price 
at $14 per horse-power but claiming $25 per horse-power, the com- 
pany appealed the decision. The appeal was dismissed, with costs, 
by Mr. Justice Meredith, but the company has a further appeal 
pending in the courts. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

Col. C. H. L. Jones, manager of manufacturing of the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Sault Ste. Marie, and George R 
Gray, woods superintendent of the company, Saulte Ste. Marie, Ont, 
spent a few days in Toronto last week on business. 

Charles Thompson, manager of Kilgour Bros., Winnipeg, 
a few days in Toronto lately calling upon the trade. 

J. B. Cowie, representing the Orono Pulp and Paper Company, 
Orono, Me., was in Toronto last week on business. 

D. F: Robertson, general manager of the Canadian Paperboard 
Company, Montreal, and G. Falkenberg, of Price Brothers & Co. 
Quebec, spent part of last week calling upon customers in Toronto 

News has been received by the Toronto trade of the death of 
Dougald McCallum, of the sales staff of the Canada Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal, with which firm he was connected for many years 

Robert B. Hall has been appointed assistant manager of sales 
for the Howard Smith Paper Mills, Montreal, with headquarters 
in Toronto and has entered upon his new duties. 

William Cameron, of Cameron and Fraser, 
dealers, Toronto, has returned from an extended business trip 
throughout the prairie provinces and reports trade as improving 

A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association, Toronto, has received word 
that the Sturgeon Falls branch of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Company completed the month of February with a_no- 
accident record at the plant, which demonstrates the interest taken 
by both management and employes in Safety work. 

The Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, have in contemplation the 
erection of the buildings at the Montrose 
division at Thorold, Ont., designed to facilitate the more rapid 
handling of the output. The additions will not involve the adding 
of any new equipment to the mill. 

Herbert Perry, for several years with Barber-Fllis, 
3rantford, and latterly foreman for the National Paper Goods 
Company, Hamilton, died recently in Brantford after a long illness. 
He was fifty-two years of age and leaves a widow, one daughter 
and three sons. 

S. Barker, of Montreal, representing Auger & Son, pulpwood 
dealers and exporters, Quebec, was in Toronto during the past 
week on business and reports that the demand for pulpwood across 
the border is improving and that prices are strengthening somewhat. 

Two demonstration reforestry plots will be planted in Mono 
township, Dufferin County, this spring. Mulmur township planted 
two acres last year and Mono township has arranged for an ex- 
tensive planting campaign in 1926. 
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When the Box Board Superinté&ndents 


met at Monroe 
cs 


Last month the Western Divi- 
sion of the Box Board Superin- 
tendents Association met at 
Monroe, Michigan, and the visi- 
tors were greatly impressed 
when they saw— 


65 Dilts Beaters 


Installed and Operating in the 
Mills at Monroe, Michigan. 


“Your Paper 


is made a nN d No Ww oe 


in the Beaters” 
the new Dilts Beater proves con- 
clusively that the selection of 
Dilts Beating Engines is natural 
when high efficiency, speed of 
circulation and low power are to 
to be considered. 


—Pilts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 


























































































































































































































Obituary 


A. L. Whitaker 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 9, 1925.—A. L, Whitaker, president of 
the Whitaker Paper Company, of Sixth and Lock streets, and in- 
ternationally known as a dealer in manufactured paper, twine and 
the cordage industry, died at his home on Menlo avenue, East Wal- 
nut Hills, Tuesday afternoon, March 3, after an illness lasting a 
year.. Relatives said a complication of diseases caused the death 
of Mr. Whitaker, who was 66 years old. Mr. Whitaker’s death 
was briefly reported in the Paper TRADE JouRNAL last week. 

From a humble school teacher in the mountains of Tennessee, Mr. 
Whitaker rose to an outstanding figure in the paper jobbing indus- 
try of the United States. In 1903 he founded the Whitaker Paper 
Company. Its first location was on the ground floor of one of the 
buildings on the south side of Fourth street, near Elm street. The 
business expanded rapidly and in 1906 the company bought its 
present plant, which formerly was occupied by the United States 
Printing and Lithographing Company. Mr. Whitaker’s entrance 
into the paper jobbing business dates back to 1898, when he became 
a traveling representative from the Graham Paper Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., after surrendering the post of superintendent of the 
public schools of St. Joseph, Mo. The Graham Paper Company 
assigned Mr. Whitaker to the Cincinnati territory and while calling 
on the trade he met John Church. They became close friends and 
in 1900 they organized the Cincinnati Paper Cordage Company, of 
which Mr. Church is now president. Realizing the possibilities of 
the paper industry, Mr. Whitaker retired from the company and 
established his own company in 1903. 

Mr. Whitaker was born at Hampton, Conn., and at the age of 19 
his parents sent him to the National Normal University at Lebanon, 
Ohio, which at that time was one of the foremost institutions of its 
kind in the United States. While studying to be a teacher, Mr. 
Whitaker met Miss Whitaker Glazier, also a student at the college. 
Following graduation they were married and went to Columbia, 
Tenn., where Mr. Whitaker gained fame by introducing the public 
school system of education in that State. Mrs. Whitaker assisted 
her husband in the work. Leaving the mountains, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitaker journeyed to Missouri; where Mr. Whitaker became 
superintendent of the public schools at St. Joseph. 

Since its organization, the Whitaker Paper Company has absorbed 
several paper jobbing firms, including the Smith & Dixon Paper 
Company of Baltimore, Burr Paper Company of Detroit, Thoms 
Paper Company of Chicago and the Hartje-West Penn Paper Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Today the company maintains warehouses in 
principal cities, and in addition to its manufactured paper, twine 
and cordage trade it has built an extensive business in the past few 
years of supplying wood pulp to paper mills. 

Mr. Whitaker was a member of the Business Men's Club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a director of the Fifth-Third National Bank and 
a trustee of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Walnut Hills. Prior 
to his illness, Mr. Whitaker was active in the affairs of the various 
trade organization embodying the paper, twine and cordage and 
served on a number of committees. Mr. Whitaker is survived by a 
son, H. W. Whitaker, vice-president of the company, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. B. Burch, whose husband is secretary and treasurer. 
Mrs. Whitaker died two years ago. Funeral services will be held 
at his home. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 11, 1925—The Government Print- 
ing Office will receive bids on March 13, for 10,150 pounds (700 
reams) of 21-x 32—No. 8, 1414 onion skinned paper. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on March 16 for 10,000 
pounds, 200 reams, of 25x38—50, machine finish salmon book 
paper. 
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The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 75,000 pounds of various sizes first class chart paper, lithograph 
finish: American Writing Paper Company 28.5 cents per pound; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 27.6 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany 29.97 cents; Dobler and Mudge 47 cents; Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company 47.5 cents; Old Domtition Paper Company 
47.49 cents. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on March 13, for 10,00 
Whiting’s woven linen azure envelopes and for 20 reams of note 
paper of the same. Bids will also be received on March 16 for 
5,750 pounds of 22%-28%—115, white index bristol board, 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company has been awarded 
the contract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 
3,260 pounds, (100 reams) of 16% x 20%—No. 36 white ledger paper 
at 14.7 cents per pound, bids for which were received on February 25, 


C. W. Hoffman Leaves Champlain Pulp Co. 


PLattspurGH, N. Y., March 10, 1925.—After almost nine years 
of service with the Lake Champlain Pulp and Paper Company, as 
superintendent, Charles W. Hoffman has resigned on account of 
ill health. Mr. Hoffman has been confined to his home by rea- 
son of an infected foot for over two months. He handed in his 
resignation two weeks ago, to take effect on March Ist. 

“I intend to spend the next two months recuperating,” Mr. Hoff- 
man told the Press last night, “then I may look about for other 
business connections.” 

George Staves, who has been Mr. Hoffman's assistant for 
some time, is taking his place temporarily. Thomson Douglas, 
president of the company, said he has four or five men in mind 
for superintendent but has not yet arrived at a definite decision 





To Be Customs Expert for Import Committee 


John R. Hecht, Assistant Appraiser at the Port of New York 
on March 16 will take up new duties with the Import Committee 
of the American Paper Industry, as the customs expert for the 
Committee. 

Mr. Hecht has been in the Customs Service for many years, and 
is regarded as one of the best posted men in the Treasury De- 
partment on technical paper problems involving the application 
of the tariff act. 

On March 16 the Import Committee will occupy new offices at 
15 William street, having room 1021 in the same building occupied 
by Henry A. Wise, General Counsel for the Committee. This 
will greatly facilitate the work of the committee. 





W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. Catalogue 


The new general catalog No. 30 of the W. A. Jones’ Foundry 
and Machine Company, Chicago, is just off the press and it con- 
tains 448 pages of power transmission machinery data, including, 
cut gears, cast gears, spur gear, speed reducers, enclosed worm 
gear drives, cast iron pulleys, friction clutches, sprocket wheels, 
hangers, pillow blocks, couplings, rope sheaves, etc. 

Many readers of the PArer TRADE JouRNAL will be glad to know 
that such a book is available and they may secure copies without 
cost by sending a request for it on their business letter heads 


Box Paper Mfg. Co. Formed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Horyoxe, Mass., March 10, 1925.—The Box Paper Manufacturing 
Company has been organized with $50,000 incorporation to deal in 
paper, etc. The incorporators are Charles F. Moriarty of South 
Hadley who is to be president, Frank M. Moynihan who will act 
as treasurer and W. P. Welsh both of Holyoke, who will act as 
clerk. There is 500 shares of preferred stock, par value $100 per 
share, and 1,000 shares of comon stock of no par value. 
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Press ie, 


NO ROLLS” 


NOR SUCTION BOXES 


RESS the button, and the New BELOIT Removable Fourdrinier operates in- 
stantly — smoothly and efficiently. There are no rolls, nor suction boxes to 
remove, no heavy lifting. 


Possible injuries to wires are largely eliminated. Time required amazingly small. 
Some mills have practically proven that the time saved in one year is nearly enough to 
pay for the extra cost of the remarkable feature, when considering the increased 


production. 


Now in successful 
operation. 


This is but one of the 
many features of the 
NEW BELOIT FOUR- 
DRINIER. 


Investigate this modern 
labor and time-saving 
marvel. Write for special 


BULLETIN No. 9. 





Beloit Iron Works 3 Beloit, Wis., U.S. A. 
eee ee 


Established Since 1858 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Max Krimmel, assistant chief chemist of the Hammermil Paper 

Company of Erie, Pa., was a New York trade visitor last week. 
‘+e 

The Binders Board Association is holding a meeting today at 
the Canadian Club, the chief topic of discussion being simplification 
in the industry. 

x * * 

G. Meerbergen, assistant managing director of the New Found- 
land Power and Paper Company, Cornerbrook, spent several days 
in this city last week. 

xk & 

R. S. Talbot, vice president and general manager of the Fidalgo 
Pulp Manufacturing Company of Anacortes, Wash., was registered 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel recently. 

ca * ~ 


The Salesmen’s- Association at its weekly luncheon at Hotel 
Belmont, Monday noon, spent its time discussing trade conditions. 
The reports were of a gratifying nature. 

* * * 


Ernest Kellogg, son of R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News 
Print Service Bureau, sailed for France last week on the S.S. 
Vincent. He will return the latter part of the month. 

s ¢ ¢ 

J. H. Stannard, of the Grand Lake Company, Inc., has resigned, 
and is now operating as a mill broker under the name of Stannard 
Paper Company, 280 Madison avenue, New Yorw City. 

x * & 

The trade style of Boyd and Brainard, Inc. of 28 Beekman 
street, has been changed to the Brainard Paper Company. The 
concern is the successor of E. W. Scarborough Company. 

x * * 

The Groveton Paper Company, Inc. and Claremont Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., whose combined sales offices are in the Aeolian Build- 
ing, announce that George S. Hager is now a member of their 
sales organization. ~ . 

ae * * 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, 
has been awarded first prize of $50 in a letter contest conducted 
by “Life,” having contributed the best letter in answer to the 
question, “Why Is The Ku Klux Klan?” 

* * * 

The Manhattan Paper Company, Inc., which has been located 
at 470 Broome street, has moved to larger and better quarters 
at 127-129 Bleecker street where they will be in a better position 
to serve the trade. Their new telephone numbers are Spring 
2145-2146-2147. : 

x 7 * 

E. H. Naylor, secretary of the Tissue Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, announces that simplification in the tissue paper industry 
will be taken up at the meeting of the Association to be held in 
this city on March 31. E. H. Colwell of the Simplified Practice 
Division of the Department of Commerce, who is handling the 
simplification work for the division, expects to attend the conference. 

x * * 

The Riverdale Paper Company, Inc., is .informing the trade 
that it is now engaged in the jobbing of paper, twine, cardboards 
and all products necessary in the shipping departments, concen- 
trating its efforts chiefly to the wants of the textile industry. 
The Riverdale Company, which is located at 215 West 36th street, 
is owned and operated by the stockholders of the Garment Center 


Fibre Container Corporation. 
x * * 


At a recent meeting of the Grand Lake Company, the following 
offcers were elected:—D. D. Bradish, President; Owen Shep- 


herd, Vice President and Treasurer; A. L. Moore, Secretary and 
Sales Manager; H. R. Weaver, Assistant Secretary and Ass:<tant 
Treasurer. 


Attractive Sample Book 


An unusually attractive sample book has just been put out by 
the Hampshire Paper Company. The book shows specimen letter- 
heads printed, lithographed and engraved on Anglo-Saxon }ond. 
Samples are included on the white and eight colors of the paper, 
The book also carries much other information which should prove 
of real value to the printer in furthering the sales on this line. 

The Hampshire Paper Company proposes to distribute these 
sample books in quantities to their agents throughout the country, 
with their imprint, and leave it to them to place them with their 
better customers and prospective customers. 

It is claimed for Anglo-Saxon bond that it possesses many of the 
qualities generally found only in ‘more’ expensive papers. The 
paper had a wide distribution and is much used for letterheads, bill- 
heads and office forms as well as for booklets, envelope enclosures, 
broadsides and the numerous forms of Direct-by-Mail advertising. 


To Represent Hill Clutch in Pittsburgh 


PittspurGH, Pa., March 9, 1925.—The Hill Clutch Machine and 
Foundry Company of Cleveland, Ohio, have recently appointed T. 
L. Rose & Son as their representative in Pittsburgh and adjacent 
territory. Mr. Rose has been prominently identified in the Power 
Transmission field for more than twenty-five years, and has ex- 
cellent facilities for representing the comprehensive line of “Hill 
Clutch” Mill Equipment, featuring “Smith Type” Hill Friction 
Clutches, “Cleveland Type” Collar Ojiling Bearings, “Industrial 
Type” Spur Gear Speed Transformers, “Steelarm” Automatic Belt 
Tightners, Agitator Equipment of all kinds. Is is the intention of 
T. L. Rose & Son, located at 901 House Bldg., to give their clients 
a special engineering service in transmission problems. 


Diamond State Fibre Sells Glassine Business 


BRipGEporT, Pa., March 1, 1925.—The Diamond State Fibre Com- 
pany has just made a sales agreement with the Glassine Company 
of West Canshokocken, whereby it will take over the Diamond 
State Fibre Company’s glassine business and its West Canshokocken 
mill on or about April 1. 

It is understood that the Glassine Company will continue to 
manufacture glassine paper. Glassine has really only been a side 
line with the Diamond State Fibre Company and a comparatively 
small part of its business. Its business principally has been the 
manufacture of vulcanized fiber and celeron. 


Boston Paper Trade Association to Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 9, 1925.—The Boston Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation will hold its 39th annual meeting at the Algonquin Club on 
Wednesday evening, March 18. Among the speakers for the oc- 
casion will be Major C. E. Russell formerly with the United 
States Army Secret Service in France, who will give some “True 
Tales of the Secret Service’ and Lieutenant Leigh Wade, pilot 
of the plane “Boston” in the Round the World Flying expedition 
who will give an illustrated talk on the World’s Flight. 


Columbia River Paper Mills Start 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, ‘Wash., March 5, 1925.—The Columbia River Paper 
Mill on March 1 began to manufacture news print. The first ship- 
ment was to Salem, Oregon. 

M. W. Zimmerman, supervisor of the machine was gratified over 
the first run which attained a speed of 525 a minute with prospects 
for this reaching 600 very shortly. 
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Established 1886 


Wood Pulp 


Whatever his needs, the buyer who is seeking 
best quality, highest value and maximum service 
at a minimum cost, can get exactly what he ts 
looking for by placing with our organization his 
orders for prompt delivery or contract shipment 
at regular intervals. 


And the merit of this claim lies 1n the fact that 
it 1s conceded by many of the most important paper 
manufacturers in the country. 


You can, with profit to yourselves, consult us as 
General Headquarters for Bleached, Easy Bleach- 
ing and Mitscherlich Unbleached Sulphites, Kraft 
Sulphate and Ground Wood Pulp. 


M. GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


18 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 
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ONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Fulton, N. Y.—The Oswego Falls Corporation, First street, 
operating the former Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Company, 
has plans in preparation for the erection of two new addition 
to its local plant, estimated to cost approximately $150,000, with 
equipment. The H. K. Ferguson Company, Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is engineer for the work, and will carry out 
the general contract. H. L. Paddock is president. 

West Conshohocken, Pa.—The Glassine Company, recently 
chartered under Delaware laws to manufacture glassine and 
other processed papers, has acquired the local plant of the 
Diamond State Fiber Company, and will convert the building 
for a new mill, including remodeling and changes in equipment. 
It is expected to develop full capacity in the new line of pro- 
duction at an early date. Chester W. Beecher, an official of 
the Diamond State Company, will be president and general 
manager of the new organization; Lawrence W. Glass is vice- 
president and assistant manager; and George T. Fritz, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Newark, N. J.—Fire, March 4, destroyed a portion of the 
plant of Kelly & Co., 780 Frelinghuysen avenue, manufacturer 
of paper-makers’ supplies, etc., with loss reported at close to 
$150,000, including equipment. Plans are said to be under con- 
sideration for early rebuilding. 

Worcester, Mass.—The George C. Whitney Company, Union 
street, manufacturer of cards and other paper specialties, has 
filed plans and secured permit for the erection of its proposed 
three-story addition, to be brick and steel, estimated to.cost 
about $65,000. The construction contract was let recently to the 
Aberthaw Construction Company, 27 School street, Boston. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Miller Paper Stock Company, is said 
to be arranging for the early rebuilding of the portion of its 
warehouse No. 2, on Fourth street, near Appleton street, re- 
cently destroyed by fire with loss estimated in excess of $25,000, 
including equipment and stock. 

New York, N. Y.—The American Bank Note Company, 70 
Broad street, has awarded a general contract to the Caldwell- 
Wingate Company, 381 Fourth avenue, New York, for the erec- 
tion of the proposed addition to its plant on the Hunts Point 
Road, comprising two additional stories on existing factory. 
Plans were drawn by Oscar P. Cadmus, 157 East Forty-fourth 
street, architect. 

Indianapolis Ind—The Buyers Paper Specialty Company, has 
perfected arangements for a new st rage and distributing plant 
at 1101 South Illinois street, where company headquarters will 
be maintained. 

Wilmington, Del.—Fire, March 1, damaged the chipper house 
at the local plant of the Jessup and Moore Paper Company. 
The official estimate of loss has not been announced. It is pro- 
posed to replace the structure. _ 

New York, N. Y.—The Economy Sample Card Company, 80 


Greene street, has leased the entire second floor in the building 
at 1-13 Greene street, for extensions in its works. 

Three Rivers, Mich.—The Eddy Paper Corporation of Illinois, 
Inc., has ben formed to take over the plant and property oi the 
Eddy Paper Company:of Michigan, and will maintain head- 
quarters at Coldwater, Mich. The new organization is com- 
pleting financial arrangements for the transfer, and purposes to 
improve and develop the local mill to maximum capacity. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Dallas Paper Stock Company, South Pearl 
street, has tentative plans under advisement for the rebuilding 
of the portion of its two-story plant recenly desroyed hy fire 
with loss estimated at close to $30,000, including equipment. 

Victoria, B. C—The Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Com- 
pany is reported to be at the head of a project to construct and 
operate a new pulp mill on the Alberni Canal, to consist of a 
number of buildings for a complete production unit, estimated to 
cost close to $500,000. The company is also projecting the 
construction of a hydroelectric generating plant at Stamp River 
Falls, in the same vicinity, to cost approximately a like amount, 
and which wil be used, in part, for power service at the pulp 
mill. Headquarters of the railway are at Victoria. 

New Companies 

New York, N. Y.—The Champion Pulp-Wood Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital of 10,000 shares of no par 
value, to manufacture pulp wood for paper service. The in- 
corporators are R. K. Ferguson, F. L. Carlisle and W. Versfelt. 
The company is represented by F. J. Knorr, 25 Washington 
avenue, Albany, N. Y. f 

Tulsa, Okla—The Tulsa Paper Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper products. The incorporators are D. M. Tres and A. N. 
Jochem, 1403 East Seventeenth place, Tulsa. 

Philadelphia, Pa—A. E. Meily & Co., Inc., care of the Cor: 
poration Guarantee and Trust Company, Land Title building, 
Philadelphia, representative, has been incorporated under 
Delaware laws with capital of $100,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper products. 

New York, N. Y.—The Arrow Paper Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture and deal 
in paper products. The incorporators are C. Connor, I. Gren- 
span and C. Bereznick. The company is represented by Fliash- 
nick and Sustick, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Chicago, Ill—The Western Carton Company, 6800 Yale 
avenue, has ben incorporated with a capital of $100,000, and 
2,000 shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture paper car- 
tons, containers, etc. The incorporators are T. C. Frederick, 
F. L. Boyd and Harry A. Biossat. 

Albany, N. Y.—R. F. Clapp, Inc., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000, to manufacture Paper specialties, stationery 
products, etc. The incorporators are O. Hakes, R. F. and O. B. 


Clapp. The company is represented by Stedman & Stedman, 
Albany, N. Y., attorney. 
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For Suction Press or Couch 


Briefly, the salient features of this modern roll are : Common sense 
bearings about one-half diameter of shell, infallible alignment of suc- 
tion box to shell, no adjustments required,—no wear on packings, 
therefore, no replacements required; direct jaw clutch connection to 
driving shaft, no gears and less power to drive roll. 


Write to the DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING CO., Green 


Street Plant, EAST DOWNINGTOWN, PA., for complete information. 
No obligation whatever. 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE IN 1924 

The foreign paper trade of the United States during 1924, includ- 
ing imports and exports of pulp and rags for stock as well as the 
finished product, reached a total value of $241,192,543 compared 
with $233,595,629 in the preceding year, according to the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce. A notable feature in 
both the import and export trade was the generally lower level of 
prices as compared with 1923. 

Exports of paper and paper products, according to the figures 
now available were valued at $24,578,872. This sum represents a 
decrease of 4 per cent compared with the total value of the same 
shipments in 1923, but a comparison of the various classes indicates 
that the loss in value during 1924 was the result of a change in 
the character of the exports together with a general downward 
trend in prices rather than an actual reduction in the volume of 
shipments, which, as a matter of fact, were approximately 10 per 
cent greater than in 1923. Increases among the leading items were 
restricted to such classes as news print, paper board and straw- 
board, paper bags, paper boxes and cartons, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, while book, writing, wrapping, and tissue papers show sub- 
stantial decreases. 

American exporters were able not only to hold their own in the 
markets of the Far East, but to increase their shipments to that 
region, especially in such lines as news print, coarse boards, toilet 
paper, boxes, photographic paper, and miscellaneous products. 
Gains in these lines together with those in a number of the less 
important items were more than sufficient to offset the losses in 
such grades as book, wrapping, and writing papers. Shipments 
to the Latin American region, with the exception of Mexico, again 
registered a decrease in 1924, the reduction being particularly 
noticeable in such lines as printing, writing, wrapping, and tissue 
papers, in which competition from European mills has been par- 
ticularly keen. : 
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An encouraging feature in the 1924 exports is the impro\ 
shown by a majority of the various classes during the last q. Arter 
of the year. This upward trend is not only noticeable in such items 
as news print, hanging paper, building papers, and wall boars, in 
all of which during 1924 American exporters were able to increase 
their sales, but also is apparent in a number of the classes, such as 
book, wrapping, and tissue papers, in which there was a consid: rable 
reduction during the earlier quarters when compared with a similar 
period in 1923. 

Exports of paper base stocks from the United States were in- 
creased substantially during 1924, the total reaching 76,234 tons, 
valued at $4,091,334. Rags and similar waste for paper stock, to- 
gether with sylphite pulp constituted the bulk of this class of 
exports. 


rent 


Imports of paper and paper products exceeded those of 1923 by 
approximately $2,000,000, or 2 per cent. An increase of 3 per 
cent in the receipts of news print, which constitutes the™ bulk of 
these imports, was chiefly responsible for the increase in the value 
of the 1924 imports. Substantially larger amounts of other print- 
ing paper, surface-coated paper, and tissue, photographic, and hang- 
ing papers were also admitted, but the increase in these lines was 
more than offset by the curtailment in receipts of wrapping paper, 
including kraft paper, greasproof and waterproof papers, writing 
paper, and cigarette paper. Wrapping paper imports, which ranked 
second only to news print during 1923 declined steadily -last year, 
the greatest losses being experienced by the Swedish and* German 
exporters whose sales to the United States declined approximately 
35 per cent, and proportionately greater losses were sustained by 
the Norwegian and Austrian exporters whose sales were cut by 
85 per cent. Imports of greaseproof and waterproof papers 
dropped off 55 per cent, while receipts of writing, drawing, and 
bond papers show a decrease of 20 per cent and those of cigarette 
paper 10 per cent compared with 1923, both of the latter classes 
continuing to show a downward trend during the second half of 
the year. Approximately half of the imports of writing paper 
were received from Germany, nothwithstanding that imports from 
this source were 36 per cent under those of the preceding year, 
while the bulk of the remainder came from France, England, and 
Austria in the order named. Practically all of the imports of 
cigarette paper and books were received from France, which also 
ranked first as a supplier of paper boxes and cartons. Germany 
was the chief source of supply of printing paper, other than stand- 
ard news print, surface-coated, photographic, hanging, and grease- 
proof and waterproof papers as well as writing paper, and ranked 
second as a supplier of news print, tissue paper, wrapping paper, 
and paper boxes. 

Imports of paper base: stocks during 1924 reached a total of 
1,717,723 tons, and were valued at $94,205,886, an increase of 11 
per cent in quantity and 6 per cent in value compared with 1923. 
Increased receipts of rags for paper stock and of chemical pulp 
account for the rise in imports since purchases of mechanical 
pulp and waste other than rags is considerably under that of the 
previous year. Prices during 1924 show a generally lower average 
for all classes except rags, which were imported at an average 
price of $46.85 as compared with $37.87 in 1923. Canada, as here- 
tofore, was the chief source of supply of wood pulp although 
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Sweden was a very close competitor in sulphite and unbleached 
sulphate pulps, having increased its sales of the former by 45 per 
cent and of the latter by 60 per cent during 1924. Indications are 
that these increases were chiefly at the expense of Norwegian and 
Finnish exporters whose sales in these classes decreased consider- 
ably last year. Nearly 25 per cent of the rags for paper stock were 
reported as coming from Germany, with ‘France, the Netherlands, 
England, and Belgium ranking next in importance. Imports of 
other waste for paper making were chiefly from England and 
Canada, while in addition the latter furnished 85 per cent of the 
mechanical groundwood and practically all of the pulpwood imports. 


The exports of paper from the United States during January 
reached a value of $1,807,305 as compared with $15782,494 during 
December, 1924, and $1,997,376 during January, 1924. Beginning 
with this month “Box Board,” heretofore shown in the general 
cass “Other paper board and strawboard,” is shown separately, 
and the item “Playing cards” has been withdrawn altogether from 
the paper sention of the schedule. The principal increases over 
December are to be found in news print paper, other wrapping 
paper, and paper hangings. The increase in the exports of other 
wrapping paper is of particular interest as exports of this item 
had been declining until the beginning of the last quarter of 1924 
when they began an upward trend which continued through the 
month of January. News print paper showed an increase of 
nearly 300,000 pounds over December, while paper hangings in- 
creased 1,250,000 yards, or nearly 30 per cent over December ship- 
ments. Other important increases during the same period are noted 
in cigarette paper and books, greaseproof and waterproof paper, 
surface-coated paper, toilet paper, blotting paper, writing paper, 
and photographic paper. The principal decrease is in the item 
other paper and paper products, which dropped from 3,218,031 
pounds to 1,557,383 pounds, or almost 50 per cent. 


Exports of all paper base stocks show increases over January, 


1924, while only sulphite wood pulp shows an increase over De- 
cember exports. The largest gain compared with the same period 
last year was in exports of rags and other paper stock, which 
increased about 60 per cent in volume and 30 per cent in value. 


Imports of paper and paper products into the United States 
during January were valued at $9,608,037, of which $8,174,459 or 
85 per cent, was news print, leaving only 15 per cent as represent- 
ing the total value of the remaining items. The value of news 
print imported into the United States during January, 1925, showed 
a decline compared with both the January and December, 1924 
totals, while the quantity imported is somewhat higher than that 
received during January of last year. Other important decreases 
compared with January of last year are shown in hanging paper, 
which dropped from 91,513, to 55,006 pounds, kraft and other 
Wrapping paper, pulp boards, and photographic paper. 
cipal j 


The prin- 

nereases are shown in writing paper, surface-coated paper, 
other paper boards, cigarette paper, paper boxes, and decalcomania, 
not printed, 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States during 
January amounted to 184,116 tons, exceeding the imports of Jan- 
uary of last year by 68,930 tons, and December by 3,794 tons. The 
tage of increase in value as compared with that of quantity 
so great because of the continued downward trend of prices. 
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Pulpwood Consumption and Wood Pulp Production 


Wasuincrton, D. C., March 10, 1925.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces that, according to preliminary statistics com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census, acting in cooperation with the 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, the 
total quantity df pulpwood consumed by 142 mills in 1924 was 
3,346,129 cords, as against 3,238,675 cords consumed by the same 
mills in 1923. The production of wood pulp by these miils in 1924 
amounted to 2,134,035 tons, as against 2,031,452 tons in 1923. These 
plants consumed about 57 per cent of the total quantity of pulp- 
wood used in 1923, and it may be presumed that their consumption 
of wood in 1924 was proportionately about the same. 

In this comparative statement, which covers nearly 59 per cent of 
the total number of active mills, 19 States are represented. The 
returns indicate that the total consumption of pulpwood in 1924 
will exceed the 1923 total by about 3.3 per cent, indicating an 
aggregate consumption of over 6,000,000 cords of wood during the 
latter year. 

The figures for 1924 are preliminary and subject to change if 
necessary. 

The following statement compares the consumption and produc- 
tion for 1924 and 1923: 


COMPARISON FOR 142 IDENTICAL MILLS, 1924 AND 1923. 
Per cent 
1923 of increase 
3,238,675 3.3 
2,031,452 5.0 


1924 
3,346,129 
2,134,035 


Cords of pulpwood consumed 
Tons of wood pulp produced 


Ratification Meeting Called 


A special meeting of the stockholders of the International Paper 
Company will be held at Corinth, N. Y., on March 24 for the 
purpose of ratifying the contract between the International, and its 
subsidiary, the. Canadiatt International Paper Company on the 
acquisition of the Canadian properties of the Riordan Company. 

The letter which has been sent out to stockholders reviews the 
difficulties attendant upon attempts to meet Canadian competition 
in the news print field. It then describes the properties to be 
taken over and goes into details regarding the plan of recapitaliza- 
tion, giving facts and figures which have already appeared in the 
Paver TRADE JOURNAL. 

It is proposed under the plan to increase the board of directors 
from 13 to 18. The stockholders will be called upon to vote on 
the proposition of increasing the authorized stock from $20,000,000 
to $50,000,000. Public offering of $15,587,750 six per cent bonds 
will be made in the near future. 


Pacific Board Co. to Start in April 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorTLanp, Ore., March 5, 1925.—The Pacific Straw Paper and 
3oard Company will begin operations in its new plant at Longview, 
Wash., in April. The company is capitalized for $500,000 and has 
a capacity of 30 tons daily. Charles F. Schaub is president of the 
company and has just announced that another plant will soon be 
located in Longview to manufacture paper boxes, berry crates and 
similar products. The later plant will be adjacent to the one all 
ready for occupation, but full plans are not yet divulged, pending 
completion and approval of the management. . 


Northwest Paper. Co. to Add Machine at Cloquet 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Cioguet, Minn., March 9, 1925.—The Northwest Paper Com- 
pany has purchased a new paper machine from the Beloit Iron 


Works and will also install additional beaters. An addition to 
its present mill here is being constructed to house the new machine. 
Jacobson Engineering Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is the engineers. 
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Soda Ash Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Soda . 
Modified Soda Special Alkali 


<p 
QUALITY 


The additional value in 
Diamond Alkalies that main- 
tains them as the Standard. 





















DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Just what you are looking for 
Anti-friction cylinder mold 
bearing that has never known 


to give any trouble. 


Precision built Cylinder Molds 


to meet exacting demands. 





Keep your product up to qual- 
ity and capacity by using our 
Paper Machines and equip- 


ment. 


The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


March 12, 1925 


AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 


Oo 
O 
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of Dry Felt 


Rough Edges on the Web Cause Unnecessary Difficulties in Saturating 


In conversation with a thoroughly experienced mill executive, the 
importance of good rolls of dry felt in their relation to the saturat- 
ing process was emphasized. 

Among the points commented on as of prime importance was the 
actual edge of the dry felt resulting from the slitting process used 
in slitting rolls from the original web. If the siltters were such as 
would tend to produce a “whiskery” or rough edge, which always 
resulted in greater or less degree from tht use of overlapping rotary 
shears, then it was certain that the absorbent qualities of the edge 
of the felt were greater than the absorbent qualities of the body of 
the web. This resulted in the saturating material being taken up 
in greater quantity along the edge, and making a sort of mucky 
mass on the edges which created some difficulty in unwinding the 
mill rolls for the making of shipping rolls—not to mention the diffi- 
culties of the user of the felt when he came to unwind it for roofing 
or other purposes. The excess of material would knit up into an 


Ficure 1. 


adhesive mass in warm weather, or tend to be sealed fast, one ply 
to the other, in cold weather. In both cases the edge was liable to 
be torn off. 

In other words, the thing to be avoided—and it is possible to 
avoid it—is the making of an edge on the dry felt which is anything 
but clean-cut and smooth. 

Another point emphasized was the desirability of firmly wound, 
straight rolls; that is to say, rolls straight on the ends and wound 
as compactly and with as many lineal feet to a given diameter as 


possible. Such rolls permit the greatest speed and convenience in 
passing through the saturating process. - Furthermore, a compact 
and firm roll with the greatest weight to the least possible diameter, 
is a good proposition for shipping or for storing; and still further, 
it is worth noting that a firmly wound roll is more convenient to 


handle around the Mant, as a light push will cause it to roll along 


Ficure 2. 


like a wheel, whereas a mushy roll takes a good burly athlete to 
move it without a truck or a trolley. 

It boils down to this: 

The writer’s comments on above facts brought out in this con- 
versation are that probably the worst way to slit felt is by means 
of two overlapping rotary shears. Bear in mind that these shear 
blades must be sharp or else they will tear rather than cut; and 
it is almost impossible to actually keep them sharp, as the fiber in 
the felt will tend to dull any kind of shear, not to mention an inci- 
dental sliver of metal or any other mineral substance that might 
creep into the pad in spite of all the vigilance of the mill operatives. 
In other words, there is no such thing as slitting felt with rotary 
shears and guaranteeing a clean-cut edge. 

The logical way to slit felt is by means of the “Score-Cut” 
method, where the web of felt is severed into the widths desired, 
along the hair-wide line, by a process of pressing through, leaving 
an undistorted edge, free of ravelings or fringe—in fact, an edge 
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which is compacted by the slitting process (pressure method). The 
felt at this point is, if anything, slightly less absorbent than it is in 
the rest of the web’s surface. The consequences of this are easily 
apparent: there is no excess of the absorbent material mussing up 
the edges to the bedevilment of all concerned. 

In the Camachine “Score-Cut” method of slitting, the slitting is 
done on the surface of a flint-hard steel’roller as the paper or felt 
passes forward in contact with this roller. The operation is more a 
pressing or pinching apart of the web than an actual cutting of it. 
A special steel wheel with a V-edge revolves on ball bearings in a 
bracket pravided with spring pressure sufficient to cause this semi- 
sharp V-edge of the wheel press cleanly through the web as it 
passes forward. This rolling contact eliminates friction between the 
surface of the roller and the edge of the wheel as it severs the stock. 
Fig. 3 is a diagrammatic representation of this action. 

Each slitter wheel has its own individual spring pressure, and 
all together are controlled by a single lever or handwheel. Thus 
the amount of pressure required for light or heavy stocks is readily 
controlled all at once without any necessity of treating each cutter- 
separately. The wheels need not be kept to a uniform diameter, as 
the individual springs offset any difference. Old and new cutters, 
when the springs have been properly adjusted, can be used side by 
side in the same run. 

The amount of pressure necessary to slit any material is never 
enough to damage the edge of the slitter wheel, except to flatten it 
down slightly after long-continued use; then the wheel requires 
simply redressing or honing to bring up the edge to the semi-sharp 
rounding best suited to good work. 

Fig. 4 shows a diagrammatic perspective view of the Camachine 
slitting principle (the score Cut) as applied, to Camachine-12, 14 
and 18. 

As to the winding of good, firm, straight rolls with the maximum 
lineal length to a given diameter, also the maximum weight, this 
can be effected only by the use of proper winding mechanism. If it 
is expected that a roll will be made hard by tension along (and ten- 
sion is the only means relied on for a hard roll where the rolls are 





A—Core Shaft for mounting sleeve sections of Slitter Roller. 
B—Fhlint hard polished steel surface of Camachine Slitter 


Pier. C—Camachine Slitter wieel mounted on Ball Bear- 


ings. D—Material beirg slit by Camachine Score Cut method 


Ficure 3. 


built up on a friction driven shaft), then one of two things must 
happen: the roll will be soft and mushy; or if sufficient tension is 
applied to make it reasonably hard, there is a constant liability to 


breaking down the web. Furthermore, the old shaft Winders never. 


wound a straight-edge roll. 

In the system of winding employed by the writer’s company in 
the building of their Mill Type machines, a firm and straight roll 
is built up on the sufface of two drums, with the aid of a riding or 
pressure roller constantly compacting the web to any degree of hard- 
ness required, by pressure on the top of the roll of felt as it builds 
up in diameter. This permits a surprisingly hard and firm roll, with 
the minimum amount of tension on the sheet. (The process is 
illustrated in the picture printed herewith, Fig 2, showing as a 
specimen of Cameron Machines, their Camachine-18. 

The illustration at Fig. 1, “Score-Cut vs. Shear-Cut” shows a fair 
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comparison of the edge produced with the “Score-Cui” method 
with that produced by the rotary shear method. This is a fair 
sample of the average comparative results. 

Anyone interested in discussing any phase of this matter will 


find the writer and his associates willing to go into «ctails for 





Camacnine Score Cut Method as 
applied fo CAMACHINES 12 14 and 18 


Ficure 4. 


the reason that slitting and roll-winding problems and the manv- 
facture of machines for solving them, is the sole business of our 
company. Manufacturers of saturating felts, also saturated felt, 
have troubles enough, so that an easy way out of one of them will 
no doubt be welcomed. 


Tag Firm Extends Scope of Serivce 


The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, 18-33rd_ street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that the demand for its engineering 
service—apart from actual installations of its indicating, record- 
ing and controlling instruments, has compelled an expansion of 
its service and the creation of new functional departments 

Engineering research—that is to say, the study of the require- 
ments for automatic contro! and other problems in various in- 
dustries—has of late years assumed a greater and greater importance 
in the company’s activities. Hereafter, these activities will be con- 
ducted as a separate department, known as the Engineering 
Research Department, to be headed by Victor Wichum; M. E, 
who continues as Chief Engineer. 

The development work on indicating, recording and controlling 
instruments will continue to be carried on under Frank Bast, whose 
department is known as the Experimental Department. Develop- 
ment of oil-testing instruments continues with still closer co-op- 
eration with the A. S. T. M. A. P. I, N. P. A. and other 
bodies, R. M. Wilhelm, formerly of the Bureau of Standards, being 
in charge. 

Daniel C. Day will work on some of the more important prob- 
lems of the users of Tag Instruments, under General Sales Man 
ager Harvey D. Cooke. 

William C. Begeebing now heads the division in charge of 
Automatic Controllers, Dial Indicating and Recording Thermom- 
eters. 


Evaluation of Special Papers 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 11, 1925.—Considerable work is in 
progress by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, as 
regards means of determining the quality of special papers. A 
study of waterproofed caselining papers has been made and it was 
found necessary to develop a new method of finding the resistance 
of such paper to, permeation of moisture as other methods pro- 
posed were inadequate. A point in question at present is the effect 
of the asphaltum used to waterproof the paper upon the strength 
of the paper. Test data obtained from the finished paper indicate 
that the asphaltum increases the strength of the paper. 
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Use of Preliminary Impregnation in Cooking Wood By the 
Alkaline Processes 


Mill Scale Trial October 16, 1922 


By S. D. Wetts’, J. 


Arrangements for the Test 

In the report of the Sulphate Pulp Committee at the spring 
meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry at Dayton, Ohio, in 1918, the results of a mill demonstra- 
tion of a process for impregnating the wood chips with cooking 
liquor before cooking were announced.* The considerable economy 
of the process as applied to southern pines in sulphate pulp pro- 
duction having been demonstrated, it next seemed desirable to try 
it out in a northern mill on the. woods there accessible. 

An opportunity for the experiment was offered by E. G. Goodell 
at the sulphate mill of the Stevens Point Pulp and Paper Co., 
Stevens Point, Wis. This mill seemed to afford unusually favor- 
able conditions because it had only one digester, so that the yields, 
effect of the process on the recovery of the soda, and the improve- 
ment, if any, in the quality of the pulps could be studied without 
interference between units operating on. different materials. The 


A. Srarpt’?, R. Grasow’ 


pletely impregnated. Approximately two-thirds ofthe free liquor 
in the digester is then returned to the liquor tank by opening suit- 
able valves and either pumping it or forcing it back by steam. 
We prefer the latter scheme, since the liquor is then displaced with 
steam and the cooking started in the practical absence of air. The 
advantage thus gained in reducing the oxidation of the sodium 
sulphide and the attack on cellulose, digester, fittings, etc., is ob- 
vious to the pulp maker familiar with the alkaline processes. The 
steam displacement method was introduced at the Forest Products 
Laboratory in impregnation cooks during the last two months of 
1920 and is a step which was not attempted in the mill demon- 
stration in 1918. 

After sufficient liquor is returned to the storage tank to leave 
the proper quantity in the digester, the necessary valves are closed 
and the cooking commenced by admitting steam and proceeding in 
the customary manner. A reduction of 40, per cent in the time 


only drawback was the fact that the digester had riveted joints 
which the rapid changes in temperature might cause to leak. The 
digester had given much trouble during the first months of use, 
and it was only by persistent caulking that it had been made tight. 


required to come up to pressure is usually effected with the same 
flow. of steam as formerly. On the other hand it is usually 
necessary to pump sufficient black liquor into the digester just 
before blowing to give the volume required for a clear blow. 


Mill Apparatus and Test Runs 

The arrangement at the digester at Stevens Point was ideal for 
carrying out the steps outlined. Instead of a pressure tank there 
was available a closed tank called a preheater, which was used. 
Unfortunately, on account of its construction, a pressure of 25 
pounds. per square inch could not be exceeded. 
It was felt, however, that sufficient impregnation could be obtained 
to show certain advantages, even though what would be possible 
under better conditions would not be realized. The digester and 
preheater arrangement is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 

Three impregnation cooks, designated 489, 490, and 491, were 
performed under the conditions and with the results enumerated in 
Table 1. While Cook No. 491 was under way, several leaks appeared 
in the riveted joints and it was decided to discontinue the series. 
Cook No. 492 was made in the manner usual at the mill and serves 


Characteristics of the Impregnation Process 

In carrying out the impregnation process the digester is charged 
with chips and at the same time filled with liquor to the cover. 
The is bolted on and hydrostatic pressure is applied by 
forcing in additional liquor. A pump may be used, but it is pre- 
ferable to use an auxiliary pressure tank filled with liquor which 
may be forced into the digester by admitting steam at the top. 
The charged digester is kept under hydrostatic pressure for from 
one-half an hour to one hour, according to the character of the 
wood, by which time the pulpwood chip of average size is com- 


cover 


r in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 


nt Engineer in Forest Products, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
, Wis. 


stant Wood Technologist, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
er, Vol. XXII, No. 11, p. 292, May 1918. 
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COOKING CONDITIONS AND RESULTS OBTAINED IN THE COMMERCIAL-SCALE COOKS BY IMPREGNATION PROCESS IN 
MILL-SCALE TRIALS, OCTOBER 16, 1922 

Cooking liquor Impregna- Cooking 

A i conditions 


a 
NaOH 


"Lbs. 
per 100 
gal. 
65.0 
65.0 


. Yield 


Oven 
dry 
pul ulp — 


NagS 
Lbs. 
per 100 

gal. 


Estimated 
weight of 


chips 

Cook ovendry | 
No. Wood used Lbs. Liqucrs used 
489 Peeled jack pine. 19,000 Tank No. 5, 
Preheater 2, 
Total 65.0 7, 
Returned 48.8 3, 
In digester soe 
4, 
4, 
2, 


Active 


Time Time 
chemical 


Ib. of to at Blow- Re- Air 
r————~ wood Dura- Pres- pres- pres- Pres- ing blow dry 
‘NaOH Nas chips — sure sure sure sure time time 
Lbs. Lbs. Gal. . Lbs. Hr. Hr. Lb. Hr. Hr. 


2,880 21.9 8.6 28.1 s 25 13 0.5 103 .4 


Duality of 
of pulp 
9,489 a Very well 
cooked and 
capable of 
bleaching 
easily. 


Lbs. 


5 

3 1,080 

7 3,960 

6 2,320 
1,640 
1,640 
2,970 
1,010 
3,980 
2,300 
1,680 


bs. 
760 
110 
870 
710 
160 


32. 
33. 
32. 
30. 


Water .in chips.. 
Total 

Tank No. 
Preheater 

Total 

Returned 

In digester 
Water in chips.. 
Total 

Tank No. 
Preheater 


160 
360 
020 
6,380 
3,100 
3,280 
3,280 
5, 070 
1;440 
6,510 


3,810 
2,700 


Unpeeled tamarack 26.5 0.7. 26 18 0.5 Typical 
nd hemlock... cee. ~ aw Sake he sae 


22,500 kraft pulp. 


103 4 11,401 46 


1,680 
3,480 

840 
4,320 


491 Unpeeled hemlock. 19,800 21.4 0.7 28 19 0.4 103 :§ 25 Slightly i 
eGuieek Sarat. ere Sake; CEM es eae ee chippy an 
unevenly 


cooked. 


10,617 48 


Returned 
In digested. . 
Water in chips.. 


Tnpeeled jack pine. 18,000 


3,000 
1,320 
1,320 
1,500 


2,700 Saha eee noe soteae ae, 
492 2,980 16.5 8.3 3.0 0.3 100 .5 8,607 43 Typical 
kraft pulp. 
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as an example for comparison. Fig. 2 shows the chart made by 
the recording pressure gauge during the period of the tests. 


Analysis of Results 


A study of the data brings out the fact that with preliminary 
impregnation liquor volumes as small as 5,340 gallons produced 
uniformly: cooked pulp. Without it a liquor volume of over 
8,000 gallons was necessary. Previous work has shown that the 
reduction in volume of the liquor charge is accompanied by a 
directly proportional saving in steam. 

As regards the amount of chemical required, Cook No. 492 can 
best be compared with No. 490. The saving of chemical in the 
impregnation cook amounts to around 16 per cent, which checks 
closely with results obtained on a semi-commercial scale in several 
hundred cooks. The semi-commercial cooks indicate that Cook 
No. 491 would also have been successful if an impregnating 
pressure of 100 pounds per square inch could have been obtained. 

The yields under impregnation show very gratifying gains. In 
No. 489 the charge was cooked to the quality known as easy- 
bleaching pulp and at the same time an increase in yield of 4.6 
per cent was obtained over the yield of typical kraft pulp in Cook 
492. Semi-commercial cooks indicate that a gain of from 5 to 10 
per cent can be expected where pulps of similar quality are compared. 

The gain in the density of the black liquor from the wash room 
is a very important advantage of the impregnation process. The 
. density usually obtained under the conditions existing at the mill 


Diagrammatic Arrangement for Impregnation Cooking 


was from 11 to 11% degrees Bé at 150 degrees F. The greater 
densities at the inlet of the evaporator while Cooks No. 489 and 
No. 490 were being washed are indicated by the following log: 


Beaumé 
American Standard 


Temperature 
Degrees 


Degrees F 
140 
140 
150 


Time (p.m.) 
5:40 
7:00 
8:00 
9:00 150 

10:00 1 150 
11:00 150 
12:00 2 150 
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The tests of the black liquor from Cook No. 489 as it left the 
washpan after the blow were as follows: 
Beaumé 


American Standard 


Temperature 
Degrees 


Time (p.m.) Degrees F. 
3:00 168 
4:00 166 
5:00 168 
6:00 Y 162 

. 160 


Chart Made by Pressure Gage During Test 


The average density under usual mill operation was from 12 de- 
grees to 12%4 degrees Bé at 176 degrees F. 

The gains in density indicated for the black liquor sent to the 
evaporator would make possible a saving of 20 per cent or more 
in the amount of steam required for evaporation. It would also 
greatly reduce the trouble usually experienced from foaming and 
effect an increase in the capacity of the evaporator from 20 to 35 
or 40 per cent depending on the amount of foam trouble experienced. 

The time required for the cooking cycle is not materially affected. 
The period taken for impregnation and the return of the liquor 
amounts to substantially the time saved in cooking. The filling 
of the digester with liquor can be done while charging the chips. 
Black liquor should be pumped into the digester during the last 
fifteen minutes of the cooking period. When it was time for Cook 
No. 491 to be blown the black-liquor pump could not be operated, 
and the considerable portion of the charge left in the digester 
necessitated a reblow. The introduction of black liquor at this 
stage of the cook is important, owing to the small volume of cook- 
ing liquor used. 

The control of the cooking liquor is more difficult with im- 
pregnation cooks, and digester men with the ability tu carry on 
titrations and make use of cooking liquor tables would be required. 
Many mills employ such operatives, who, with the constant practice 
offered may become even more adept than trained chemists. 

It is unfortunate that the results discussed are based on a small 
number of cooks, inasmuch as variations in operating conditions 
may have affected the results more or less. The results, however, 
coincide with the conclusions drawn from several hundred semi- 
commercial cooks, and are what would be expected from a careful 
consideration of the main factors involved. 


Summary 
The results of the cooking tests described above, in which the 
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chips were subjected to a preliminary impregnation, point to the 
following conclusions : 

The amounts of active chemical required for cooking may be 
reduced by as much as 16 per cent. 

The yield of pulp obtained may be increased 4.6 per cent. 

The steam required in cooking may be reduced materially. 

The steam required in evaporating the black liquor may be re- 


v 


duced more than 20 per cent and the capacity of the evaporator 
considerably increased. 

The time required for the cooking cycle is not increased; the 
time required for impregnation is saved by shortening the digestion 
period. More intelligent management of the digester room would be 
required than is now necessary, but the result would be very material 
savings along with an improvement in quality of the pulp. 


Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on Abstracts of 
Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 
Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Sizing 

Rosin Sizing of Paper; A Recent Theory. Onni O. Ojala. 
Papers-och Travarutid. for Finland; Pulp & Paper, 22, 785-786 
(July 31, 1924). A brief review of recent researches on the colloid 
chemical aspect of the phenomenon, with bibliography of 10 refer- 
ences.—A. P.-C. 

Pitch Troubles in the Manufacture of Pulp and Paper. Anon. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 1548-1550 (June 21, 1924). The reason for 
pitch troubles in paper manufacture does not lie in the resin and fat 
content of the stock, for all stocks contain resin and fat, but rather 
in the resin lumps which are formed mechanically by the action of 
the air. Air bubbles, trapped by the pulp stock and gradually forcing 
their way upwards, carry with them, small amounts of fat and oil, 
and probably resin particles. This phenomenon also occurs in the 
recovered white water from the machine. Another place where resin 
collects is in the stock chest, especially in the summer when the 
temperature of the water is about 24° C.—J. L. P. 

The Sizing of Paper. Andre Beltzer. Pulp & Paper 22, 843, 
844 (Aug. 14, 1924) ; 868-869 (Aug. 21, 1924). Description and dis- 
cussion of rosin sizing, showing that aluminum resinate is the most 
important sizing agent—A. P.-C. 

Sizing of Paper. Kali-Forschunge-Anstalt. Ger.-patt. 399,138. 
Papierfabr. 22, 394-395 (Aug. 24, 1924). Instead of using mag- 
nesium sulphate and aluminum sulphate as sizing precipitants, the 
former is replaced by magnesium chloride. As an example, about 
three times the theoretical quantity of chemical or 130 parts of a 30 
per cent magnesium chloride solution is required to precipitate a 
rosin size consisting of 100 parts rosin and 15 parts soda ash.— 
7 t. P. 

Function of Contact Electricity in the Mechanism of Paper 
Sizing. A. Thiriet and P. Delcroix. Chimie et Indus. Spec. No., 
567,573 (May, 1924) ; Papier 27, 911-918 (Aug. 1924). The authors 
consider the problem of sizing to be as follows: the surface tension 
of cellulose in contact with ink being too high, the surface of the 
cellulose must be so changed as.to obtain a surface tension between 
the cellulose and ink which will permit the ink not to spread and 
will allow it to dry completely before penetrating through the sheet. 
This condition is obtained by means of size, which must be in very 
finely divided condition. The particles being too small to be retained 
by mechanical “filtration” through the fibers must be held by electric 
attraction between the cellulose and rosin particles. Sizing there- 
fore resolves itself into determining and creating in the aqueous 
suspension the conditions under which this attraction will take place. 
The authors propose the following theory for explaining the mecha- 
nism of sizing: over a certain range of hydrogen ion concentration, 
the cellulose and rosin have electric charges of opposite signs, so 
that the positive rosin and negative cellulose are mutually attracted 
and sizing is possible. Outside of this range the electrolyte is too 
acid or too basic, the rosin and cellulose have charges of the same 
sign and repel each other, so that sizing is impossible. Known 
Phenomena are discussed and shown to fit in with this hypothesis. 
It has been used successfully as a basis of works control of rosin 


sizing for three years. Proper sizing conditions are obtained when 
the back water from the machine gives the same color with methyl 
red and with sodium alizarinsulphonate.—A. P.-C. 

Size From Seaweed. Th. E. Blasweiler. Papierfabr. 421-424 
(Sept. 14, 1924). Bladder wrack or seaweed (Fucus vesiculosus) 
was investigated during the war as a possible source of sizing 
material for the paper industry. Dried seaweed, from the East Sea, 
yielded 15.60 per cent ash, 12.00 per cent crude protein, 0.12 per cent 
fat, and 0.73 per cent sand. Extractions with boiling dilute sul- 
phuric acid of varying strengths gave a soluble material which was 
67 to 75 per cent of the original seaweed. The analysis of the dried 
extract yielded 0.4 to 0.7 per cent ash, and 10 to 17 per cent crude 
protein. When the extracts were evaporated a jelly was obtained 
which possessed no adhesive or swelling properties and was quite 
unsuitable for, sizing purposes, even when tannin was added. The 
group of Laminaria or leather wrack is suited to sizing purposes. 
Weakly acidified water yields an extract, 8 to 10 per cent of the 
original seaweed, which is not unlike glue in its properties. Alumi- 
num sulphate causes a flocculation in a solution of glue and sea- 
weed extract. For complete precipitation definite quantities of glue 
and seaweed extract are necessary; it appears to be independent of 
the amount of aluminum sulphate added.—J. L. P. 

Sizing of Paper With Rubber Latex. Carl Fenchel. Paper- 
fabr. 22, 313-317 (July 13, 1924); Zellstoff U. Papier 4, 154-158 
(July, 1924); Paper Trade J. 79, No. 12, 45-47 (Oct. 2, 1924). 
An address which consists essentially of a review of the use of 
rubber latex in the sizing of paper. Four topics are considered: 
rubber latex in the sizing from the standpoint of the inventor, F. 
Kaye; the first reception of the process and its apparent success; 
critical considerations ; and the practical significance of latex sizing. 
In ,1922 the author carried out several experiments with rubber 
latex, and he concluded at that time that the general properties of 
paper were improved. Two to three per cent of rubber were suf- 
ficient to give complete sizing, and a sheet containing 6 per cent 
of rubber showed a 42 per cent increase in tearing strength as com- 
pared with paper containing 6 per cent rosin; also the stretch in- 
creased 79 per cent and the folding endurance over 2,000 per cent. 
The recent work of others in this field leads the author to conclude 
that latex sizing is practicable for only special papers, and he cau- 
tions against its use—J. L. P. 

Pulp Mucilage and Viscose. TH. E. Blasweiler. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 55, 96-100 (June 14, 1924). Paper sized with pulp 
mucilage, which acts as an organic filler, has a superior density and 
appearance, its surface is smoother, and, in contrast to papers con- 
taining inorganic fillers, the feel and crackle is improved. The sizing 
properties and greaseproof qualities of the. sheet depend on the 
amount of mucilage added: 75 per cent mucilage yields a completely 
sized and fat-impervious paper. Compared to an unsized paper there 
is a decrease in both the tearing length and per cent stretch de- 
creases. It is not resistant to ink and is yellow in color.—J. L. P. 

Process for Sizing, Coloring and Loading of Paper Stock. 
Plauson’s Forschunginstitut. Ger. pat. 381,632. Papierfabr. 22, 309 
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(July 6, 1924). The paper stock is treated in a colloid mill until it 
assumes the condition of a yel. The use of a small amount of an 
alkali or alkaline-earth hydroxide, or carbonate, accelerates the gel 
formation. The process is also facilitated by passing air or carbon 
dioxide through the stock. No sizing material is necessary.—J. L. P. 

Process for Beating, Sizing, Coloring and Filling of Paper 
Stock. . Plauson’s Forschunginstitut. Ger. pat. 396,676; addi- 
tion to 381,632. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 2211 (Aug. 30, 1924). The 
stock is treated in a colloid mill until a portion of the fibrous ma- 
terials is transformed into a gel so that sizing may be effected 
without adding other substances. This gel formation may be acceler- 
ated by the presence of small amounts of caustic alkalies or alkaline- 
earth hydroxides.—J. L. P. . 

The Beating, Sizing, Coloring and Loading of Paper Stock. 
Plauson’s Forschunginstitut. Ger. pat. 396,677; addition to 381,632. 
Papierfabr. 22, 323-324 (July 13, 1924). Substances, as oils, paraf- 
fine, chemicals or substances which render paper fire-resistant, water- 
proof, and air-tight, are incorporated with fibers by means of the 
colloid mill or a similar dispersion machine. The fibrous mass is 
disintegrated by the process.—J. L. P. 


Fillers 

Comparison of American and Foreign Clays as Paper 
Fillers. Merle B. Shaw and Geo. W. Bicking. U. S. Bureau 
of Standard Tech. Paper 262 (18, 337-380, 1924). Comparative 
paper runs have been made in the experimental mill of the Bureau 
of Standards using eight (five American and three foreign) repre- 
sentative commercial clays as fillers. Tests have also been made on 
the physical properties of the clays. Additional data on clay re- 
tention in paper and losses in white water were obtained on samples 
taken in a commercial paper mill from a machine in operation. The 
amount of clay retained in the paper at any of the places of sampling 
is practically independent of the kind of clay used. The physical 
characteristics of the finished paper (bursting strength, finish, etc.) 
are essentially the same for all the clays. The study of the white 
water losses in a commercial paper mill showed the per cent of 
clay retention in paper to be considerably increased by the use of a 
saveall. The saveall not only increased stock recovery by permit- 
ting the reuse of water with high concentration of stock for dilution 
purposes, but also affected a saving of thousands of gallons of water. 
The retention data of the commercial mill test agree with those of 
the duplicate work in the experimental mill of the Bureau, thus 
showing the applicability to the paper industry of data derived 
from experimental runs in the Bureau of Standards paper mill. 
Differences were noted in the physical properties of the clays, color 
and grit tests favoring slightly those of foreign source. These differ- 
ences are not sufficient, however, to warrant .consideration of only 
these qualities in selecting clays. No correlation was found between 
the physical properties of the clays and the papers made therefrom.— 
3 

Chalk as a Filler for Paper. Ernst Strupp and Paul Rose. 
Papierfabr. 22, 318-319 (July 13, 1924). Powdered chalk, of specific 
gravity 2.7 and a 95.6 per cent calcium carbonate content, is recom- 
mended as a filler for paper. For a bleached sulphite pulp, sized 
with 3 per cent rosin and 5 per cent aluminum sulphate, 20 to 30 per 
cent of chalk was the most suitable quantity to use. The paper is 
very white and no dyestuff is necessary. The sheet is dense and very 
smooth. Acids, as sulphuric, react with chalk, and a loss ensues 
owing to the greater solubility of the calcium sulphate thus formed. 
An economy of 20 per cent is claimed for chalk as compared with 
other fillers, like clay. Under the microscope the powdered chalk 
appears as fine, granular, but round particles—J. L. P. 

Size and Character of Grains of Non-Metallic Mineral Fillers. 
W. M. Weigel. U.S. Bureau of Mines Tech. Paper 296, 1924. The 
author believes that a better knowledge of the average size of the 
particles, the distribution of the sizes throughout the mass and the 
character of the surface and shape of the individual grains will result 
in a more efficient use of the non-metallic fillers and will often indi- 
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cate the proper material to be used for a specific purpose withoy 
the expense and delay occasioned by having to try a larg 


number 
of actual compoundings or experinfental manufacture. He jas given 
in detail a method for the fairly rapid determination of th average 
particle size of finely ground minerals; a brief outline of the varioys 
methods of computing average particle size is given, and re‘sons are 
advanced for advocating the use of the average based 01 specific 
surface as especially applicable to fillers. The average « -ameters, 


as based on specific surface, for the grains of a number «/ repre- 
sentative fillers in common use are stated. Tables that show the dis. 
tribution of the different sizes in any one filler are given. The 
character of the grains of fillers made from different minerals jg 
also given. Clays, ocher, silica, whiting, barite, mica, 
graphite dust are discussed.—C. J. W. 

Addition of Fillers During the Formation of the Sheet. Anon, 
Zellstof P. Papier 4, 121 (June, 1924). A device is pictured and 
described by which a filler may be added to the paper web on the 
wire of the machine. Papers have been so made which conti‘ from 
< to 25% ash. The loss is about 10% of the clay added.—!|. L, P. 


Mechanical Processes 

Pocket Grinders Versus Magazine Grinders. Thos. J 
Keenan. Paper 34, No. 24, 1088-1089 (Oct. 2, 1924). 
résume of a German controversy between A. S. M. Klei: 
Richard Lang.—A. .P.-C. 

Caterpillar Grinder Voith Type. Pulp & Paper, 22, 993, 995 
(Sept. 25, 1924). A detailed description of the Voith Magazine 
Grinder.—A. P.-C. 

Methed of Feeding Wood to Magazine Grinders. P. |'riem, 
assignor to American Voith Contact Co. U. S. pat. 1,487,601, Mar. 
18, 1924. The charge is subjected to a side pressure which com- 


tale and 


brief 
1 and 


pacts and makes it advance as a compact mass, so that it exerts a 
practically uniform pressure over the whole of the active surface 
of the stone. This is obtained by means of wedge blocks carricd by 
endless chains which travel down each side of the magazine. The 
blocks are pivoted to the chains so that they may change their 


angular position. At the top of the magazine they hang nearly verti- 
cally downwards, and their position, as they travel down, becomes 
more nearly horizontal, so that they exert an increasing lateral com- 
pression of the charge. The amount of variation in the position of 
the wedges can be varied by changing the speed of drive of the 
carrying chains.—A. P.-C. 

Process and Machine for Paper Manufacture. Hans Rinder- 
knecht. Ger. pat. 389,265. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 1953-1954 (Aug. 
2, 1924). A conical mill with stone knives is described for the 
manufacture of paper from partially cooked wood or other fibrous 
material.—J. L. P. 

Wood Grinders. A. Klein. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 2013 (Aug. 
9, 1924). From the data presented the following conclusions with 
regard to wood grinders are drawn: the pressure grinder is more 
economical than the magazine grinder, and with the former type the 
widest presses should be employed so that long wood can be utilized. 
—jJ. L. P. 

New Wood Grinder. Julius Blank. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 2145- 
2146 (Aug. 23, 1924). A new wood grinder is pictured and de- 
scribed. It consists essentially of a cylindrical stone, the inner sur- 
face of which is the grinding surface. The wood is pressed on the 
stone by mechanical or hydraulic pressure—J. L. P. 

New Wood Grinder. Andreas Biffar. Ger. pat. 400,523. 
Papierfabr. 22, 408 (Aug. 31, 1924). A grinder stone is provided 
with two pockets so arranged that one is being filled with wood 
while the other is in operation —J. L. P. 

Process for Manufacture of Groundwood. Leopold Engv. 
Ger. pat. 397,183. Papierfabr. 22, 394 (Aug. 24, 1924). Inorganic 
acid solutions are brought into contact with the stone in the man- 
ufacture of groundwood. The effect of the chemical is to accelerate 


the disintegration of the wood and to partially bleach the fibers 
—J.L. P. 
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_ Bibliography of Papermaking for 1924 
TAPPI Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography, Contribution No. 45 
By Clarence Jay West, Chairman, and A. Papineau-Couture 


(Continued from last week) 


Dorie, Charles, and Hall, Leslie. 


Lignonsulfonic acid by the action of sulphurous acid on spruce 
wood. 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 43, 257T (1924) ; Cellulosechemie 5, No. 
7, 71-78 (Aug. 31, 1924); C. A. 18, 3054. 


Edwards, Paul W. 


Lignone dust explosion. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 3, 47-49 (Jan. 17, 1924); T. S. 78, 
261; C. A. 18, 905. 


Fischer Franz, and Tropsch, Hans. 


Comparative investigations on lignin and cellulose. 
Berichte der deut. chem. Ges. 56B, 2418-2428 (1923); C. A. 


18, 1387. 
Hagglund, Erik. 


Lignin prepared by the hydrochloric acid method. 
Cellulosechemie 4, 73-77 (Sept. 30, 1923); T. S. 78, 50. 


Hagglund, Erik, and Bjorkman, C. B. 


Lignin hydrochloride. 


Biochem. Z. 147, 74-89 (1924). 
Hagglund, Erik, and Sundroos, B. 


The alkoxy groups of wood and lignin of the pine. 
Biochem. Z, 146, 221 (1924). 


Heuser, Emil, and Herrmann, Fritz. 


Fusion of lignin, cellulose and wood with caustic potash. 
Cellulosechemie 5, No. 1, 1-6 (Jan. 27, 1924) ; C. A. 18, 1475; 
T. 5.4 


Heuser, Emil. 


The pentosan content of lignin. 


Cellulosechemie 4, 77-78 (Sept. 30, 1924) ; T. S. 78, 50. 
Heuser, Emil, and Ackermann, Wilhelm. 


‘Acetylation of lignin, 
Cellulosechemie 5, 13-21 (Mar. 21, 1924); C. A. 18, 1476; 
T. S. 79-122, 


Klason, Peter. 


Concerning lignin as it occurs in wood. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 3, 46 (July 17, 1924); Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 7, 139 (1924y; T. S. 79, 188. . 


Klason, Peter. 


Contribution to the knowledge of the constituents of spruce 
wood lignin. II. 


Paper Trade J. 79, No. 3, 44-46 (July 17, 1924) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 7, 137-139 (1924) ; T. S. 79, 188. 


Klason, Peter. 


Investigation of acrylic acid lignin (Beta-lignin), C,H,sO,. 
Svensk Pappers-Tid. 26, 258-259 (1923); C. A. 18, 3719. 


Kiirschner, K. 


Pentosans in pine lignin. 
Naturprodukte, 1923, 36-42; C. A. 18, 1195. 


Powell, Walter J., and Whittaker, Henry. 


Flax lignin and its derivatives. 
J. Chem. Soc. 125, 357-364 (1924) ; Cellulosechemie 5, No. a 
26-30 (Apr. 20, 1924) ; C. A.-18, 1650; T. S. 79, 122. 


Riefenstahl, Rud. 
Present status of lignin chemistry. 
Z. angew. Chem. 37, 169-174 (1924); Zellstoff u. Papier 4, 


66-67 (Apr., 1924); C. A. 18, 1749; T. S. 79, 188 Contains an 
extensive bibliography in the form of footnotes. 


Schrauth, Walther, and Quasebarth, Kurt. 


Chemical structure of lignin. Condensation of cyclic hexenes 
with phenols. 
Ber. 57B, 854-858 (1924); C. A. 18, 3053. 


Schorger, A. W. 


Gelatination of lignocellulose. 11. Action of dilute sodium 
hydroxide and cuprammonium solutions on the pentosans. 

Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, No. 2, 141-144 (Feb., 1924); C. A. 18, 
901; T. S. 78, 207. 


Strupp, Ernst. 


The nature of lignin. 
Cellulosechemie 5, No. 1, 6-7 (Jan. 27, 1924); T. S. 79, 9; 
C. A. 18, 1475. 


Strupp, Ernst. 


The lignin problem. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, No. 24A, 82-89 (June 14, 1924). 


Wenzl, H. 


Quantitative determination of lignin in wood pulps. 
Papierfabr. 22, 101-106 (Mar. 16, 1924); C. A. 18, 1749; 
T. S. 79, 122. 


Lubrication 


Lubrication in the paper industry. I. Preparation of the raw 
product. II. Conversion of pulp to paper. 
Lubrication 10, No. 10, 109-120; No. 11, 121-132 (Oct., Nov., 
1924) ; Paper Mill 48, No. 50, 4, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 40; No. 
51, 4, 24, 26-28, 32, 34, 36 (Dec. 13, 20, 1924). 


Moidl, E. 


Saving of lubricants in the paper industry. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, No. 25, 1544-1548 (June 21, 1924). 


Machinery 


Belgo’s new 230-inch “dominion” machine. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, 63-64 (Jan. 17, 1924) ; T. S. 79, 16. 


Cameron, James A. 


The buying of paper mill machinery. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 41, 1041-1043, 1055; No. 42, 
1080-1081, 1084; No. 43, 1091-1094 (Oct. 9-23, 1924); Paper 
Mill 48, No. 31, 10, 12 (Aug. 2, 1924). 


Cameron, James A. 


Camachine “Score-cut.” 
Paper 34, No. 2, 40 (May 1, 1924); T. S. 79, 157. 
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Cartiauk, Maurice. 

Continuous paper pasting machines. 

Papier 27, 1157-1165 (Oct., 1924). 
Crowning of paper machine rolls. 

Super-Calender 14, No. 5, 610-614 (Dec., 1924). 
James, Bernard. 

Sectional driving of paper machines. 

World’s Paper Trade Rev. 80, 1715 (Nov. 23, 1923). 
Janata, —. 

The limit of the efficiency of our paper machines. 

Zellstoff u. Papier 4, No. 11, 281-283 (Nov., 1924). 
Klimpke, K. 

Sorting machines. 

Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 65-66 (Jan. 12, 1924); T. S. 79, 16. 
Kutter, H. L. 

Latest in paper machine construction. 

Paper 34, No. 7, 284 (June 5, 1924); Paper Mill 48, No. 21, 


38, 48 (May 24, 1924); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 82, No. 5; 
370, 372, 374 (Aug. 1, 1924); T. S. 79, 237. 
Letters of a paper maker to his son. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, 718-720, 850-852, 1127-1130, 1197- 
1202, 1540-1544 (Mar. 29, Apr. 19, May 10, 17, June 21, 1924) ; 
T. S. 79, 236. Discusses various aspects of papermaking ma- 
chinery. 


MacNaughton, W. G. 


Paper machinery as an integral industry. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 219, 221, 223, 225, 227, 229, 231 
(Apr. 10, 1924). : 
MclIvor, A. 


Strainers for paper making machines. 
Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1922-1923,-.41, 43. 


Marguet, E. 

The smoothing press. 

Mon. Papeterie Belge 4, 533-539 (Nov., 1924). 
Neese, E. H. 


High speed newsprint machines. 
Paper Ind. 6, No. 3, 579, 581, 583, 585 (June, 1924); Paper 
34, No. 10, 428-431 (June 26, 1924). 


Russell, A. N. 


Developments in paper making machinery . 
Paper 33, No. 13, 38, 40 (Jan. 17, 1924); T. S. 78, 262. 


Russell, A. N. 


Modern newsprint machine. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 22, 26, 28, 30 (May 31, 1924). 
Whittaker, W. 


Suggested improvements in the design of paper making ma- 
chinery. 


Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1922-1923, 111-113. 


Materials Testing 
Kiely, Helen U. 


Report of materials testing committee. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 181 (Apr. 10, 1924); Paper Ind. 
6, No. 1, 111 (Apr., 1924); Paper 33, No. 26, 110 (Apr. 17, 
1924) ; Tech. Assoc. Papers 7, 35 (1924). 
“Positive” flue gas analyser. 


La Technique Moderne 15, 709 (Nov. 1, 1923) ; Paper Trade 
J. 78, No. 9. 48 (Feb. 28, 1924). 
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Report of committee on analytical methods. 
Papierfabr. 22, 117-121 (Mar. 23, 1924); T. S. 79, 219. 


Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Standard methods for testing materials in the pulp and paper 
industry. Compiled by the Materials testing comsuittee of 
Tappi, New York, Tappi, 1924. 30 p. 


Mechanical Pulp—General . 


Manufacturing of mechanical pulp. 
Paper 33, No. 20, 5-6 (Mar. 6, 1924); T. S. 79, 231 


Discoloration of groundwood pulp and of papers having a high 
groundwood content. 
Papierfabr. 22, 23-26 (Jan. 20, 1924); C. A. 18, 1506; T. §. 
79, 27. 


Malinovski, A. 
‘Effect of density of wood in the preparation of groundwood. 
Bum. Prom. 2, No. 1, 78-80 (Jan.-Feb., 1923); C. A. 18: 
901; T. S. 79, 36. 
Munro, W. A. 


The manufacture of newsprint paper. 
Chemistry and Industry 43, 28-33 (1924); C. A. 18, 2249 


Ruby, A. 


The manufacture of groundwood. 
Papier 26, 1317-1320, 1435-1441 (1923) ; 27, 447-455 (1924); 
C. A. 18, 2247; T. S. 79, 148. 


Mechanical Pulp—Decay 
Bray, Mark W. 
Decay of wood and mechanical pulp. Relation of loss in 
weight to chemical properties. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 23, 58-60 (June 5, 1924); T. S. 79, 
208; C. A. 18, 2806. . 
Bray Mark W., and Andrews, T. M. 
Chemical changes of groundwood during decay. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 137-139 (Feb., 1924); Pulp Paper Mag 
Can. 22, No. 15, 399-400 (Apr. 10, 1924); T. S. 79, 36: C. A 
18, 901. 


Richards, C. Audrey. 
Control of decay and molding of groundwood. 
Paper Trade J. 88, No. 18, 55-60 (May 1, 1924); Worid’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 81, No. 22, 1799, 1800, 1802 (May 30, 1924); 
T. S. 79, 123; C. A. 18 2075S. 


Mechanical Pulp—Machinery 
Blau, Ernst. 
Hydraulic and electrical control of wood grinders. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 4, 8-9 (Jan., 1924); T. S. 79, 27. 
Caterpillar grinder, Voith type. - 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 39, 993-995 (Sept. 25, 1924). 
Different methods of mounting grinder stones on the shaits. 
Indus. della carta; Papeterie 46, 309-312 (Apr. 10, 1924); 
T. S. 79, 148. 
Electrical control for wood grinders. 
Papierfabr. 22, 208-210, 220-221 (May 11, 18, 1924); T. S. 
79, 208. 
Goeppinger, Otto J. 
Development in wood grinders towards achieving highest 
efficiency in producing mechanical pulp. 
Paper Trade 5, 77, No. 2, 43-48 (Jan. 10, 1924) ; T. S. 7°, %. 
Hoyer, F. 
Magaziue grinders and continuous grinders. 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 47, 553-556 (Nov. 23, 1924). 
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Keenan, Thomas Z 

Pocket grinders ys. magazine grinders. 

Paper 34, No. 24, 1088-1089 (Oct. 2, 1924). 
Klein, A. S. M. 

American investigations of wood grinders. 

Zellstoft u. Papier 4, No. 9, 219-223 (Sept., 1924). 
Klimpke, —- 


A new grinder. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, No. 48, 3097-3098 (Nov. 29, 1924). 


Manufacture of groundwood pulp without grinding. 

Papierfabr. 22, No. 5, 38-42 (Feb. 3, 1924) ; T. S. 79, 57. 

Munro, W. A. 

Comparative efficiency of pulp grinders. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 181 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 7, 35 (1924); Paper Ind. 6, 237 (1924); Paper 33, No. 
26, 112 (Apr. 17, 1924); C. A. 18, 1905. 

Munro, W. A. 

Comparison of wood grinders. 

Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 49, 1230 (Dec. 4, 1924). 
Palmgren, Erik. 


Voith’s continuous grinder. 
Pappers-Och. Travaruitid. Finland, No. 24 (Dec. 31, 


-~ > 


a. 3s 4 aes 
Stoewer, —. 


Recent developments in the field of grind stones. 
Wochbl Papierfabr. 55, No. 25, 1532-1535 (June 21, 1924). 


Voith, J. M. 


\ new grinder. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr, 55, No. 50, 3232-3233 (Dec. 13, 1924). 


Warren magazine grinder exceeds all expectations. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 9, 1, 8, 10, 12 (Mar. 1, 1924); T. S. 79, 
148 
Mechanical Handling 
Bearce, George D. 


Materials handling in the paper industry. 
Paper Ind. 6, No. 6, 1025-1034 (Sept., 1924). 


Handling materials in pulp and paper mills. 
Paper Trade J. 77, No. 45, 51 (Oct. 25, 1923) ; Cassius’ Ind. 
Management 11, 161-165 (Mar. 20, 1924). 


Kuhn, Anton D. J. 


Modern handling of paper. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 3, 266-269 (Dec., 1923) ; T. S. 79, 16. 


National Safety Council. 


Safe handling of materials in paper and pulp mills. 
Paper Ind. 6, No. 6, 1036-1037 (Sept., 1924). 


Schadt, R. J. 


Monorail conveying. 
Paper Ind. 5, No. 10, 1589, 1591 (Jan., 1924); T. S. 79, 16. 


Strecker, G. 


Handling paper after its manufacture. 

Wochbl. Papierfabr. 55, No. 39, 2462-2464; No. 40, 2526- 
2528; No. 46, 2942-2944; No. 48, 3087-3090 (Sept. 27, Oct. 4, 
Nov. 15, 29, 1924). 


; Paper—General 
Bert, Henry. 


Why does paper curl? 
Paper Mill 48, No. 45, 24, 26 (Nov. 8, 1924). 


' Defects in paper. 
Paper Mill 48, No. 41, 410 (Nov. 15, 1924) ; World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 82, No. 25, 2040, 2042; No. 26, 2142, 2144 (Dec. 

19, 26, 1924). 


Factors of strength in paper. 
Paper 34, No. 5, 193 (May 22, 1924). 


Massey, Peter J. 


Why paper breaks in printing. 
Paper 34, No. 15, 657-661 (July 31, 1924). 


Micoud, H. 


Variation in the weight of paper. 
Papier 27, No. 12, 1357-1366 (Dec., 1924). 


Rettori, A. 


Composition of some grades of paper. 
Papeterie, Spec. No., 239-268 (Dec., 1923-Jan., 1924); T. S. 
79, 209; C. A. 18, 1907. 


Paper—Analysis and Testing 


GENERAL 
Cottrall, Leslie G. 


Paper testing. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 82, No. 15, 1190, 1192 (Oct. 1Q 
1924): 
Cottrall, L. G. 


The mill chemist and paper testing. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 82, No. 25, 2086, 2088 (Dec. 19, 
1924). \ 


Crolard, Jacques ‘ 


Complete analysis of paper. 
Mon papeterie frangaise 54, 273-274, 300-302, 349-350, 416~ 
418, 493-494 (June 15-Nov. 1, 1923); 55, 8183, 108-109, 156- 
158 (Feb. 1-Apr. 1, 1924); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, 564-565; 
589-590, 615-617, 628 (May 29, June 5, 12, 1924); Paper 33,. 
No. 7, 5-8 (Dec. 25, 1923) ; No. 25, 11-12 (Apr. 10 1924) ; 34,. 
87-89 (May 8, 1924); C. A. 18, 1906; T. S. 79, 146, 219; 
Papierfabr. 22, No. 17, 184-185 (Apr. 27, 1924). 
Curtis, F. A. ; 
Paper testing committee. Report. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 18, 184 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 7, 39 (1924) ; Paper 33, No. 26, 137-138 (Apr. 17, 1924); 
Paper Ind. 6, No. 1, 110-111 (Apr., 1924). 
Rendall; A. G. 


Paper testing. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 22, No. 44, 1115 (Oct. 30, 1924); 
Paper Maker 68, 375, 377 (Oct., 1924) ; Paper Making 43, 557- 
558 (Oct., -1924). 
Sindall, W. R. 


Paper testing. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 82, No. 26, 2118, 2120 (Dec. 26, 
1924). 
Testing Section, Government printing office. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 18, 45-46 (Oct. 30, 1924). 


Testing Section, Government Printing Office. 
Tabulation of test results on commercial bond and ledger 
paper. G. P. O., June 5, 1924. 1 sheet, 28 by 9 in. 
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Schleicher, A., and Rossler, B. 


Detection of acids in paper. 


Papierfabr. 22, No. 19, 205-208 (May 11, 1924); C. A. 18, 
2808; T. S. 79, 219. 


CoLor 
Arnot, J. Melrose. 


Measurement of color. Papierfabr. 22, No. 31, 349-351 (Aug. 
31, 1924) ; World’s Paper Trade Rev., May 9, 1924. 


Lofton, R. E. 


Measure of the color characteristics of white paper. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 183 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 7, 37 (1924); Paper 33, No. 26, 101. (Apr. 17, 1924); 
Paper Making 43, 97 (Feb., 1924). 


Schulz, H. 


Luster and its measurement. 
Textilber. 5, 25-27 (1924); C. A. 18, 934. 


ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES 
Retzow, U. 


Electrical properties of papers. 
Kunststoffe 14, 20-24 (1924); C. A. 18, 2601; Papierfabr. 22, 
No. 26, 289-293 (June 29, 1924). 
Finer CoMPosITION 
Bergholtz, E. A. 


Comparison of various methods used in determining the fiber 
composition of paper. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 186-189 (Apr. 10, 1924). Tech. 
Assoc. Papers 7, 40-43 (1924); C. A. 18, 1906; T. S. 79, 146. 
Cameron, E. Parke. 


Alexander’s stain for fiber analysis of paper. 

Paper Trade J. 78, No. 15, 191 (Apr. 10, 1924) ; Tech. Assoc. 
Papers 7, 45 (1924); Paper 33, No. 26, 138 (Apr. 17, 1924; 
T. S. 79, 147; C. A. 18, 1907. 


Halse, O. M. 


Microscopy in the paper industry. 
Papir Journalen 12, 107-111 (1924); C. A. 18, 3715. 


Merritt, Muriel. 


Pulp and paper fiber composition standards. Reference stand- 
-ards, showing the color reactions of common papermaking 
fibers and standard fiber mixtures with various stains for use 
in identification and estimation of fiber compositions. 

U. S. Bureau of Standards, Tech. Papers 18, 101-105 (1924) ; 
Tech. Paper 250; Paper Trade J. 78, No. 1, 52 (Jan. 3, 1924) ; 
-C. A. 18, 902, 2808. 


Microscope in the paper industry. 

Papierfabr. 22, No. 9, 113-114 (Mar. 2, 1924). 
Strachan, James. 

‘The microscope in the paper mill. 

Paper Maker, Intern. No., 1922-1923, 114-116. 
Vidal, L. 
| Micrographic analysis of a sample of writing paper. 

Science et Industrie 7, No. 108, 21-24 (Jan. 31, 1924); Paper 
Trade J. 78, No. 9, 49-50 (Feb. 28, 1924) ; C. A. 18, 1571. 
Humipity AND Paper TESTING 

Carson, F. T. 
Analysis of the strength of paper. 
Paper Trade J. 78, No. 12, 51-56 (Mar. 20, 1924); World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 82, No. 10, 746, 748, 750; No. 11, 854, 856; 


No. 13, 1016, 1018; No. 14, 1100, 1102 (Sept. 5-Oct. 3, 1924) ; 
T. S. 79, 66; C. A. 18, 1570. 
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Curtis, F. A. 


Relative humidity and paper testing. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 8, 48-49 (Aug. 21, 1924) ; Paper 34, 
No. 18, 800-801 (Aug. 21, 1924); Paper Mill, 48, Nu. 33, 4 ¢ 
(Aug. 16, 1924) ; Paper Ind. 6, No. 6, 1038, 1040 (Seyi., 1924) ; 
C. A. 18, 3271. 
Reed, E. O. 


Discussion of standard atmospheric conditions 
testing. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 262-263 (1924); Paper Trae J. 78 
No. 9, 45-46 (Feb. 28, 1924); World’s Paper Trade Rey, 8] 
No. 18, 1422, 1424 (May 2, 1924); C. A. 18, 1197; T. S. 79. 6, 
Reed, E. O. 


Humidity standards for paper. 
Paper 34, No. 19, 848-849 (Aug. 28, 1924). 
Reed, E. O. 


Relative humidity and paper testing. 
Paper Trade J. 79, No. 15, 49-50 (Oct. 9, 1924); Paper 34 
No. 25, 1133-1134 (Oct. 9, 1924); C. A. 18, 3718 
Reed, E. O. 


The testing of paper. Effect of’ temperature and 
humidity on the folding endurance of paper, with a di 
of testing conditions. 

Paper 35, No. 7, 269-272 (Dec. 4, 1924); Paper T 
‘No. 25, 55-57 (Dec. 18, 1924). 


Paper 


relative 


scussion 


rade J. 79, 


MECHANICAL PULP 
Halse, —. 
Determination of cellulose and the mechanical pulp ir 
Papier 27, No. 12, 1383-1386 (Dec., 1924). 
Teicher, J. 
Determination of mechanical pulp in paper by means of po- 
tassium permanganate. 
Zellstoff u. Papier 4, 113-115 (1924); World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 82, No. 5, 344 (Aug. 1, 1924); C. A. 18, 2962 
Tingle, Alfred. 
Analysis of newsprint. 
Paper 34, 759 (1924); Paper Making 43, 486 (Sept 
Cc. A. 36, S271. 
PorosITY 
Gallagher, E. E. 
Porosity testing of paper. z 
Paper 33, No. 22, 5 (Mar. 20, 1924); T. S. 79, 147; 
18, 1569. 
Hanson, C. F. 


Permeability versus porosity of paper. 
Paper 33, No. 20, 11 (Mar. 6, 1924); C. A. 18, 1569; 
79, 147. 
Ivanov, N. D. 


Determining the porosity of paper. 
Bum. Prom. (Russia) 2, No. 6, 698-700 (Dec., 1923) ; 
79, 147; C. A. 18, 2074. 
Ravizza, V. 


Degree of porosity of paper. 
Paper 33, No. 17, 14-15 (Feb. 14, 1924) ; T. S. 79, 147 
18, 1569. 
STRENGTH 
Baker, Arthur, and Jennison, James. 
Testing of chemical wood pulps for. strength. 


Proc. Tech. Sect., Papermakers’ Assoc. Gt. Brit. Ireland 4, 
pt. 2, 185-197 (1924). 


(To be continued) 
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Reducing Operating Costs 


By Joun F. SHERMAN, Pres. SHERMAN Service INC. 


“Not more than 100 yards apart, on the same properity, working 
on similar jobs and under parallel conditions, the productive rating 
of one plant was 70 per cent, at another 58 per cent, while at a 
third plant not more than 10 miles distant, the rating was found 
to be but 32 per cent.” 

In planning ways and means of reducing operating costs, there 
are four prime elements to be considered: 

1, To make fullest utility of equipment at hand. 

2. To obtain the greatest quality of goods produced. 

3. To reduce every element of waste and spoilage. 

4. To make every dollar of wage, productive. 

The controlling factors in each of these requirements are, the 
efficient cooperation of the shop forces, and the method of co- 
ordinated production control. 

It is with the first item, that of obtaining the greatest degree of 
efficiency co-operation through the shop forces, with which this 
writing will treat. 

The fact that different shops, performing the same kind of work 
under identical conditions, will vary as much as 40 per cent, in 
productive result, proves the great power of labor’s attitude. 

As a prerequisite to any concerted effort to reduce costs in their 
final analysis, the employees must be brought to an appreciation of 
the company’s problems and their own responsibility to the job. 

This requires a specialized form of man engineering which will 
not be detailed here, excepting to state that it can be applied quite 
simultaneous with the installation of an advanced method of wage, 
the basis of which is herein clearly and fully outlined. 


Building Up Cooperation 


It is through the development of a proper relationship of common 
understanding and the installation of this sound wage plan, that 
a spirit of co-operation can be built which will result in reducing 
operating costs and yet increasing the earnings of labor. 

Before launching into the details of the plan, it would be well 
to first review the following simple truths: 

(a) That labor will respond to revised wage measures that 
offer opportunities of improvement and advancement. 

(b) But they must be taught to understand, believe in and 
appreciate that the basis of compensation as determined on is fair. 

(c) The fundamentals of economic production and the personal 
gains made possible by such methods must be indelibly imbedded in 
their minds so that they will not be influenced by the drone or the 
creators of dissension. 

(d) In the last analysis it is necessary to build up a real spirit 
of common understanding and mutual confidence. 


(e) The principles of the plan must be clearly and satisfactorily 
interpreted to the employees. 

(f) Passive interest is not sufficient, active acceptance and en- 
thusiastic co-operation is necessary in order that any such plan may 
became effective and remunerative. 

(g) These fundamentals are essential irrespective of whether 
you are dealing with your employees through an independent Em- 
ployees’ Association, as individuals, or through a labor organization. 


Common Methods—Comparisons 


A vast experience in industry and the reactions of labor to various 
“piece rate,” “standard time” and “time production” rate plans, 
warrant the assertion that the “Production Merit Bonus Pian,” 
is the most effective satisfactory and economic method of wage 
payment. 

Briefly touching on the relative distinctions of plans commonly ap- 
plied :— 

Standard Hourly Wage 


A standard hourly wage is both unfair and uneconomic since it 
takes for granted that each worker in the same classification per- 
forms the same amount of work and is worth the same amount of 
money, which of course is a fallacy. 

It makes it necessary for the skillful, willing and industrious, to 
carry the burden of the unskilled, unwilling, negligent and indiffer- 
ent employee. 

The straight hourly rate provides no incentive; it gives no op- 
portunity for the display of individualism, and is fundamentally 
wrong. 

In placing the drone and the laggard on a parity of earning 
power with the competent and ambitious workmen, it robs the latter 
of an opportunity of earnings based on their individual worth and 
encourages indifference, under-production and stagnancy. 

It does not permit an employee to receive compensation based on 
his actual earnings. 

The economic loss to the employer may run as high as 50 per cent, 
contingent entirely on the peculiarities of the business, the degree 
of cost comparisons maintained and the character of supervision. 

If this method of wage were universally applied to people in all 
walks of life, it would impede the growth of individuals and busi- 
ness organizations, and stultify the progress of nations. 


Piece Rate System 


(These comments apply to the ordinary type of piece rate system 
which does not provide for a minimum earning arrangement.) 
Usually compensation is measured by the number of pieces or 
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articles produced, and the employee receives a wage based on his 
Production as per predetermined schedule. 

Prices are frequently based on the false theory that conditions 
affecting production will continue normal; no allowance being made 
for delays in output that are beyond the control of the operator 
and which would influence his earnings more or less seriously. 

Too much consideration is usually given to the potential produc- 
tive ability of the worker, and too little consideration to the potential 
productive capacity of the plant and equipment. 

A piece rate plan encourages an employee to produce as many 
pieces as possible within a certain number of hours, and thén 
may linger on the job if he so desires. 

When price adjustments become necessary, it is found most diffi- 
cult, in making reductions, to cause the employes to willingly agree 
to a lower rate since it deals so pointedly in dollars and cents. 
The presence of this psychological factor is of considerable moment. 

As conditions develop beyond the control of the worker which 
affects his output, such as uneven flow of material or work done by 
others, etc., it reflects a direct loss of wage to him with resultant 
negative reaction. 

Accordingly there has developed in many instances a strong 
aversion to any such plan. 


Production Merit Bonus Plan 


The Production Merit Bonus Plan is based on the number of 
parts, pieces or articles that can reasonably be produced within a 
prescribed time. 

The basis of measurement being by “time” it impels constant 
and not spasmodic application. 

It is designed te guarantee each worker the same rate of wage 
which he is now receiving as a minimum. 

Where a job cannot be “timed” the employee is paid on the 
standard hourly rate—but it is intended that wherever it is con- 
sistent to do so the work be paid for on a “time production” basis. 

A mean or standard basis of production is determined by careful 
time studies and each employee receives over and above his guaran- 
teed wage, a bonus computed on a graduated scale if his produc- 
tion has merited it. 

The standard time set for each individual operation or job is 
that which a good workman can attain by impassive -interest in his 
work, 

As new or special work is required, or where material varying 
factors apply, the job is “timed,” double checked, compared and 
‘standardized. 

“Merit” is descriptive of the degree of perfection with which em- 
ployees perform the various duties to which they are assigned as 
compared with the standards set by the bonus schedules. 

The Production Merit Bonus Plan guarantees each worker the 
wegular hourly rate of wage, based on the principle that the average 
resent output is but a certain percentage of what it would be pos- 
sible for an employee to turn out by reasonable greater initiative 
and effort. 

If he succeeds in increasing his output beyond the predetermined 
percentage of reasonable capacity, he is paid a bonus in addition to 
tthe standard rate which he is now receiving. 

The proportion of bonus increases as his output increases and 
‘becomes stronger in degree as the 100 per cent mark (reasonable 
capacity production) is approached. 

In other words, each individual worker is rated at a mean 
standard of average production adopted as the basis for which the 
regular hourly pay will have been earned by those who have accom- 
plished this showing. 

‘A workman who exceeds this mean standard of production is paid 
‘an increasing percentage of bonus for every point gained above the 
‘standard and up to 100 per cent, at which point he would receive 
za bonus of 20 per cent’ of his regular pay. 

If he exceeds 100 per cent (the normal reasonable capacity in 
production) he is paid a higher percentage on the showing he has 
made beyond that figure, so that it is, possible for an exceptionally 
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skillful employee to earn a bonus of over 50 per cent 2 
regular wage’ rate. 


Ove his 


Inefficiencies Promptly Crystallized 


The workman who is not able to make a showing equal : normal 
average of efficiency will not be reduced in pay; he is guaranteed 
the standard hourly pay as determined and agreed upon by the 
company with its employees. 

It medns, however, that if a worker cannot make the required 
showing and consistently fails to do so, the attention of th produc- 
tion officials is at once drawn to that fact, and an investivation js 
made to determine the reason why that individual in unable to come 
up to the standard. 

This will permit for a prompt correction of conditions that are be. 
yond the control of the operator, and he is immediately facilitated 
to improve his showing and to benefit by receiving such bonus as 
his increased production will merit him. 

While engaged on such work as cannot be consistently timed, the 
straight hourly wage is paid, but on such jobs as are timed, the 
standard is divided into the actual production, or vice versa, and 
the percentage of efficiency is arrived at. 

If the efficiency is above the mean basis, the employee is credited 
with the bonus to that extent. 

If on another job, or on another day, the employee's production is 
below that of the mean basis, the under-efficiency would serve as 
a debit against the bonus credit. 

The total actual production of the employee is measured against 
the standard production each week or each month (which ever 
method is selected), and the bonus is paid based on his average 
efficiency above the standard for that period. 

As the various causes for poor showing are developed, the solu- 
tion of the troubles that contribute to it is applied, and when these 
factors are discovered and corrected, and every impediment is re- 
moved from a man’s path to progress, and he is still unable to or 
does not for any other reason improve, it will serve to indicate 
that the trouble is with the man. 

It will prove either that he is not fitted to the job for which he is 
assigned, in which event, effort will be made to utilize his abilities in 
a position for which he is better fitted, or else the man is not quali- 
fied for that work at all in any capacity 

By such process of crystallization, it serves to the benefit of the 
other men in the shop, as well as the individual himself. If an in- 
competent, unqualified worker were to continue, it would be a drag 
on the other men who were making a better showing, particularly 
where the bonus is computed on group merit production, as is fre- 
quently necessary. 

Furthermore, to continue him in employment in which he cannot 
make good is unfair to the man, because if his energies and effort 
were applied elsewhere in a line for which he was better adapted, 
he would likely make greater progress. 

On certain jobs where the work of one man is directly dependent 
on that of another, or where it would be impractical to measure 
individual production, the plan may apply to all of the men as a 
group—each individual member of the group sharing proportionately. 
An illustration of this may be perceived in its application to the 
work of a shipping department, for instance, etc., where team work 
is directly and constantly essential. 

The plan is designed to improve conditions for the greatest num- 
ber, and help them to help themselves make more money, and to 
be paid on a basis consistent with their individual earnings—quality 
considered at all times. 

The industry, energy and skill developed by the greater efficiency 


- and application on the part of the men, and the automatic with- 


drawal of the misfits would inure to the benefit of the company in 
that, in the last analysis, they would be paying almost entirely on 4 
basis of actual productive result. 

Since each bonus paying job is carefully timed and the major 
jobs classified and standardized, rates hardly ever need adjustment 
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—and when they do, it is not followed by the same psychological 
reaction as on a piece rate basis where the jobs are priced. 

There is but little reason for resistance on the part of the em- 
ployees excepting by those who are admittedly either drones or in- 
competents and who feel that the rating plan will show up their 
deficiencies, otherwise with proper interpretation, molding and edu- 
cation, the plan could be made to prove wholly acceptable. 

With the development of this Production Merit Bonus Plan, it is 
possible t extend the merit payment system to foremen, and other 
under executives, based on the merits of the groups under their 
respective supervision. 

Considerable clerical work is required, particularly at the initia- 
tion of the plan, but after each job has been properly standardized 
and rated, it becomes usually but a mechanical tabulating process. 

Most premium and bonus methods are subject to abuse and 
frequently quality is jeopardized for quantity, but with a proper in- 
spection system, and constructive education of the working forces, 
this could be reduced to a minimum. 


Value of Plan 


The cost of maintaining proper records and the education of the 
working forces incident to the installation and maintenance of the 
plan will be easily outbalanced by the gain to the company through: 

(a) Increased production; : 

(b) limination of unproductive employees ; 

(c) Reduced need of and more concentrated supervision due to 
fewer workmen; ; 

(d) Lesser labor turnover because of opportunity of employees 
earning greater compensation ; 

(e) A more satisfied working force; 

(f) More prompt and better workmanship; 

(g) A decreased percentage of rejections; 

(h) Larger net earnings by greater and less interrupted use of 
machinery ; 

(i) And more specifically, a direct saving in payroll loss by 
compensation for production received and for increased (merit) 
production at a rate less than for standard production. 

The Production Merit Bonus Plan provides for the recording of 
the idle time of the men which is beyond their control, as well as 
that which is within their control. Since the one reflects against 
the departmental and local supervision, and the other against the 
workman—the opportunity for collusion is minimized. 

Possible abuse of “over-rating” and “under-rating” the jobs by 
timekeepers can be checked and corrected by occasional and unan- 
nounced audits; by comparsions and standardization, and more 
particularly by molding all concerned to a spirit of fairness and ap- 
preciation of company’s liberal action, and to reciprocal considera- 
tion. 

Recording machines have recently been improved so that a dupli- 
cate card system and a tabulating device greatly facilitates the 
methods of rating on standardized jobs and further reduces the pos- 
sibility of favoritism and prejudice. 

The possibility of the foremen handing out work which has been 
liberally timed to one toward whom he is favorably disposed; and 
conversely handing out a difficult and severely timed job to one 
against whom he may bear prejudice is considerably lessened since 
throuch the developing of a proper spirit of understanding, there 
would be little inclination to irregularity. 


Comparative Ratings of Shops and Supervision Invaluable 

The time and standardizing of jobs provides Management with an 
excellent basis of comparing the efficiency of one department, factory 
or mill, with that of another under like circumstances, with similar 
equipment, and engaged on the same class of work. This is an item 
of immeasurable worth. 

Experience in the installation of this plan has developed in one in- 
stance that in two plants of the same company, not more than 100 
yar. apart, working on similar jobs, and under very much parallel 


conditions, the efficiency rating of one at the start was 70 per cent 
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and the other 58 per cent while at another plant of the same com- 
pany not more than 10 miles distant, the rating was proven to be but 
32 per cent. 

The economic waste and loss through poor supervision as proven 
by these comparisons was costing the owner thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars year in and year out without Management know- 
ing it. 

All of which was possible of correction as a result, of the Produc- 
tion Merit Bonus Plan. 

Another advantage of this plan lies in its power to divorce the com- 
pany from wage standards established generally for that industry, 
irrespective of local conditions, facilities, relative costs, etc. 

The cost of time checkers in maintaining these efficiency records 
would more than pay for itself in the saving of clerical work which 
is otherwise required of individual workers in making out their time 
each day on standard hourly rates. 


Prerequisites of Effective Installation 


As to the effective installation of the Production Merit Bonus 
Plan, the need of treating with the viewpoint and attitude of the 
Worker cannot be too strongly stressed, the favorable consideration 
of which Must be had, if the Plan is to prove acceptable and result- 
ful. 

The following principles are absolutely essential of observance :— 

(a) To determine the attitude of the workmen toward their work. 

(b) By careful process, to tabulate and separate the “wheat from 
the chaff,” classifying employees as “conservative,” “neutral,” and 
“negative” and determine the percentage ratios. 

(c) Sound out the more conservative element as to their ideas 
in respect to such plan. 

(d) Break down the resistance on the part_of the incompetent, 
indifferent and recalcitrant, i. e., the negative group, this, by a sound, 
tactful process of education. 

(e) Develop confidence and desire on the part of those of neutral 
or passive attitude. 

(f) Mold the conservative element to such favorable considera- 
tion of the proposal as to make them ardent and active proponents 
of the Plan—and emissaries of constructive influence. 

All of which requires careful planning and procedure. Obviously 
it cannot be done directly by Management because of the existing 
equations. 

In one of the very large plants recently where this factor was 
not taken into consideration the employees voted to abolish an indi- 
vidual production wage system by a voting majority of over 2 to 1, 
despite the fact that they were able to earn on an average of 46 
per cent above straight time basis. 

Any such plan will fail of success either in its initiation or 
progress if it is not properly “sold” to the employees. 

The establishing and standardizing of the Plan is primarily and 
specifically an educational function that can best be applied by those 
who have specialized in human engineering, and who proceed with 
a method by which practical assurance of its favorable considera- 
tion will be obtained and secured. 


Norway’s Pulp Exports Show Decrease 
'FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Wasurncton, D. C., March 9, 1925—With the exception of 
mechanical pulp exports of the various classes of pulp and paper 
from ‘Norway last year. show a decrease compared with the previous 
year’s shipments according to a report to the Paper Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The total shipments last year reached a value of $36,604. Ex- 
ports of mechanical pulp amounted to 482,000 metric tons and of 
chemical pulp to 186,173 tons while the total exports of paper and 
cardboard were reported at 205,759 pounds. Of this latter amount 
101,008 tons represented news print, 21,216 tons kraft paper, 12,872 
tons grease proof and imitation parchment paper and 18,682 tons 
tissue paper. 
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Dill & Collins Co.’s New Sales Plans 


Experiences during the year fully have justified the wisdom of 
the radical departure in sales and distribution methods inaugurated 
by the Dill & Collins Company, of Philadelphia, and which in 
briefest terms were marketing products from its several mills 
through the usual channels of paper distributors rather than through 
branch offices and sales agencies, 

This new plan involved the appointment of distributors in the 
national field to which the Dill & Collins Company with its long 
established Diamond “D” Brand caters so that now stocks of these 
goods are found in warehouses in all sections of the country. 
During the past year eight new distributors were appointed and 
since January 1 there were added “M” and “F” Schlosser, of New 
York City, and the Virginia Paper Company, of Washington, 
D. C., these houses, as well as all others in the Dill & Collins chain, 
will carry a full line of its papers and thus be in a position to 
serve the printing trade to best advantage. 

The departure made by the company attracted widespread atten- 
tion because of the intimate associations of the company with the 
present day status of the fine paper industry and because of the 
historical as well as the commercial importance of the company. 
It can trace its origin—or at least its mills—through a line of 
descent running back more than two hundred years. 

The pioneer in this chain was the mill erected in what now is 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, by John Rittenhouse back in 1690. 
This mill had a long and rather notable history and its successors 
were known as the Handwell and Wissahickon Mills, Megargee 
Brothers being the most prominent of those associated with them. 
After the passage of years these mill were purchased by Alexander 
Balfour. 

With the progress of time the Fairmont Park Commission decided 
that the mills must disappear from the pathway of progress and 
so their condemnation was ordered. Thereupon the proprietor moved 
further up the Schuykill to Manayunk, building for himself a mill, 
back in 1822, which he conducted for many years and which in 
1895 was taken over by the Dill & Collins Company. 

The firm of Dill & Collins, however, preceded in point of time 
the latter changes in the Wissahickon Mill because seven years 


PLant or THE Ditt & Corttns Co. 


previously it had established itself in the Delaware Mills on Tioga 
street near Richmond street in the northeastern section of this city, 
The two partners who gave the firm its name both were widely 
known in paper making circles and both brought to the organiza. 
tion experiences which launched it on the highway to success from 
the very beginning. 

The Delaware Mills plant is a most complete one; has 
acreage and hereon has been developed a complete pulp 
bleach plant and a paper mill producing a comprehensive variety 
of fine papers generally known as the Diamond “D” Line. During 
the great war this plant was to a large extent turned over to the 
use of the Government for the production of chlorine gas. While 
the mill has a long history it always has been kept strictly up to 
date and is today entirely modern in its equipment of 5 paper 
machines and 16 coating machines. 

Quite recently some changes in personnel were made, the present 
officers being: Grellet Collins, president; Herbert W. Mason, vice- 
president; Grellet N. Collins, vice-president, and Harold B. Collins, 
secretary. In recent months the Dill & Collins Company removed 
its headquarters from its own mammoth and modern concrete build- 
ing at Sixth and Cherry streets, maintaining now general offices in 
the Hering building, 112 North Twelfth street. The Dill & 
Collins Sixth street building thereupon was taken over by Rigel & 
Co., which, with the Thos. W. Price Company, constitute the 
Philadelphia distributors. 


a large 
mill, a 


Parsons Paper Co. to Install Fourdrinier 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., March 10, 1925.—The Parsons Paper Com- 
pany is to take out its 68 inch Fourdrinier machine and supplant 
it with a new Rice, Barton & Fales Fourdrinier 85 inches wide. 
The change will be made about July 1. The new machine will be 
the latest word in Fourdriniers and will be equipped with Water- 
bury Hydraulic drive and additional driers as well as the latest 
minor improvements. It ‘will add to the productive capacity of 
the plant which has three machines, the largest 98 inches. 
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PERFORATED METALS 


All sizes 
and 
shapes 

vf Holes 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, ete. 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 


AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS 
SCREW PRESS 
FOR DEWATERING PULP 


ADVANTAGES 


1. AUTOMATIC—requiring a minimum of labor to operate. 
2. CONTINUOUS IN ACTION—hence large saving in power and 
increase in capacity 


3. ECONOMICAL IN POWER—<«mall power required to operate. 
4 HEAVY CONSTRUCTION—hence requiring a minimum of repairs. 


AMERICAN PROCESS CO. 
68 William Street, New York 


Norwood 


Mechanical Filtration Plants 
Gravity and Pressure Types 


Write for Information 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


New York Office, 114 Liberty St 


LY < aan: ty 


AMERICAN Raeeaaeeet TRADE : 


Some portion of our clay production i is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater fréedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 


Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


ie Sil 


THE CLARK - AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 
H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 
Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—Cylinder Paper 
Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 
and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff a 
Roll Bars and Bed Plate: 
ne! Molds—Marshall Sities ttinien and Rewinders 
—Reels—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 
Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 
ground. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 
SUMMARY 


1925 


News print 
Wrapping paper bls., 26 cs., 7 rolls 
Printing paper........ 724 cs., 933 rolls, 173 bls. 
Paper hangings......i.............55 bis., 10 cs. 
Wall paper................536 bls., 59 cs., 1 roll 
Cigarette paper. ......ccccsccsccceseccscess 25 cs. 
Packing paper 50 bls. 
Strawboard 
Photo paper. . cs. 
Tracing. paper cs. 
Tissue paper cs. 
Parchment paper 
Fancy paper cs. 
DE RR dou. < sina obu pe pans ceewebas > Shebe 3 
Baryta paper 
Metal coated paper 
Surface coated paper cs. 
RE ADEE... oc kcnle bee k s.s abinsieeeac aw oee 
Decalcomania es. 
Writing PORES. oon nner cece cwsccasevecives 53 ‘es. 
Drawing paper 67 cs. 
cs. 
Filter paper 
Miscellaneous paper 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
F. P. Gaskell & Co., Pipestone Co., Havre, 20 cs. 
Gluckman & Strauch, Pittsburgh, Bordeaux, 5 cs. 


WALL PAPER 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Ausonia, Liverpool, 1 ble. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 5 bis. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 29 bis. 

J. J. Morrow, by same, 2 cs. 

R. F. Downing & Co., Minnewaska, London, 9 cs. 

The Prager Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 238 
bls. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Pittsburgh, Southamp- 
ton, 33 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 
5 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 2 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 
12 bis. ° 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 10 cs. 

F. J. Emmerich Co., Olympic, London, 1 roll. 

The Prager Co., Grootendyk, Rotterdam, 236 
bls. 

Baldwin Universal Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 2 bls. 

A. C, Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 11 bls. 


PAPER HANGINGS 

i A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Caronia, Liverpool, 4 
Is. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 8 bis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Aurania, Liverpool, 6 bls. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
10 cs, 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., by same, 37 bis. 


PRINTING PAPER 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 18 cs. 

Oxford University Press, by same, 13 cs. 

F. C. Strype, Grootendyk, Rotterdam, 31 cs. 

Perry Ryer & Co., Athenia, Glasgow, 110 cs. 

M. O’Meara Go., Bremen, Bremen, 132 cs. 

M. O’Meara Co., by same, 116 rolls. 

J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 
735 rolls. ~ 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., by same, 11 
rolls. 

W. Hartman Co., by same, 173 bis. 

J. H. Scott Paper Co., by same, 82 rolls. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 163 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Manhattan, Antwerp, 121 cs. 

Keuffer & Esser, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 181 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Caronia, Liverpool, 23 cs. 

C. Steiner, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 32 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Bremen, 
29 bis. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., by same, 415 rolls. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Westphalia, 
Hamburg, 38 rolls. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 170 rolls. 


Bremen, 


WRAPPING PAPER 
M, O’Meara Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 526 bis. 
F. C. Strype, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 6 cs. 
F. C. Strype, by same, 7 rolls. 
F. C. Strype, Manhattan, Antwerp, 6 cs. 
Bendix Paper Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
Bank of America, by same, 62 bis. 
F. Kraemer & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 7 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Westphalia, Ham- 
burg, 50 bis. 
STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyk, Grootendyk, Rotterdam, 114 rolls. 
PHOTO PAPER 
G. W. Courtney Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 1 cs. 


TRACING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser, Westphalia, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
Brooks Paper Co., Aurania, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
F. C. Strype, by same, 42 es. 
F. C. Strype, Caronia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
Bendix Paper Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
Martin Winter, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
S. Gilbert, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 


FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Olympic, Southampton, 
14 es. 
PAPER BAGS 
Dorros Bros., Republic, Bremen, 3 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 127 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 
80 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
Perry Ryer & Co., Republic, Bremen, 7 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. .C. Zuhlke, Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 65 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Manhattan, Antwerp, 43 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, by same, 58 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 4 cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 18 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
L. A. Consmiller, Bremen, Bremen, 7 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 5 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Canada, Marseilles, 22 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., by same, 16 cs. 
P. Puttman, by same, 2 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Suffren, Havre, 10 cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Minnewaska, London, 3 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 

F. C. Strype, Canada, Marseilles, 1 cs. 

Keuffel & Esser, Westphalia, Hamburg, 41 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
25 cs. 

LITHO PAPER 

Ault & Wiborg, City of Shanghai, Hongkong, 

102 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 

J. Manheimer, Pittsburgh, Bordeaux, 45 bis. 

E. Fougera, by same, 79 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 4 cs. 

PAPER 

Tice & Lynch, Olympic, Southampton, 3 cs. 

Schenckers, Inc., by same, 2 cs. 

Titan Shipping Co., by same, 10 cs. 

Marshall Field & Co., by same, 5 cs. 

Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, G. Washington, 
3remen, 2 cs. a 

T. G. Prager Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 60 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., by same, 1 cs. 

Drinhausen, Hollkott Paper Co., by same, 17 bis. 

F. C. Strype, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 

DuPont Cellophane Co., Suffren, Havre, 6 cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, by same, 2 cs. 

Coenca, Morrison & Co., by same, 9 cs. 

P. J. Schweitzer, by same, 27 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., by same, 1 cs, 

Manhattan Paper Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 258 
rolls. 

Manhattan Paper Co., by same, 72 bls. 

Majestic Mills Paper Co., by same, 117 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGING, ETC. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Chile Maru, Al 
bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Chile Maru, Naple 
rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 60 bls. ray 

Manufacturers Trust Co., by same, 111 

National City Bank, by same, 42 bls. ray 

Sam Green, Cayo Mumbi, San Antonio 
rags. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Eastern Dawn, A 
56 bls. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, by same, 39 bls. rags 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 129 bis. : 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 92 bls. bagging. 

Kk. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 66 bls. bag 
ging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 420 b! Ws 

L. Sher & Co., by same, 42 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 37 bls. rags 

Manufacturers Trust Co., by same, 201 bls. rags 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, by same. 133 
bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Ausonia, Liverpool, 3.500 
hdls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 52 bls. rays 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 34 bis. new cut 
tings. . 
G. M. Graves & Co., N. W. Miller, London, 77 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 137 bls. ravs 

Anglo South American Trust Co., Linnell, Hue 
nos Aires, 85 bls. rags. 

State Bank, Luxpalile, Constantinople, 22: bls 
rags. 

W. Barnet & Son, Baltic, Liverpool, 30 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Grootendyk, Rotterdam, 
49 bis. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 113 bis. : 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 197 bls. rags 

Atterbury & McKelvey, by same, 102 bis. raxs 

Brown Bros. & Co., Athenia, Glasgow, 14 bis 
rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., by same, 40 
bls. rags. 

Basch & Greenfield, Celtic, Liverpool, 7 bls. rags. 

Whaling Waste Products Co., Pipestone (o., 
Havre, 182 bls. card waste. 

Sherwin, Sheppard.Co., by same, 119 bls. rau: 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., by same, 52 bls. bagging 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, by same, 93 bis. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 75 bls. bagging 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 84 bls. rags 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone Co., Dunkirk, 
48 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Republic, Bremen, 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 23 bis. rags 

American Exchange National Bank, by same. !%5 
bls. rags. 

Belgian Bank, by same, 205 bis. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Asia, Marseilles. 
bis. rags. 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., by same, 16! bls 
bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., by same, 100 bis. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., by same, 61 bls. rags. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Asia, Constan- 
tinople, 160 bis. rags. 

National City Bank, G. Washington, Bremen, 79 
bis. jute waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., Bremen, Bremen, 110 bls 
rags. 7 

National City Bank, by same, 27 bis. rags 

State Bank, by same, 299 bls. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Ossa, Genoa, 88 bls. thread 
waste. 

National City Bank, Westphalia, Hamburg, /12 
bls. rags. 

Patterson National Bank, by same, 20 bis. rags 

Manufacturers Trust Co., by same, 131 bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., by same, 59 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 72 bis. rags. 

W. Schall & Co., Pittsburgh. Antwerp, 36 bis. 
flax waste. 

The Stone Bros. Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 20 bls. 
rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 209 bls. bagging. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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” “EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


S== felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 

end us your felt problems. : 

KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


“SUPERIOR” 


Fourdrinier Wires 


WM. CABBLE EXCELSIOR 
WIRE MFG. CO. 


(FOUNDED 1848) 
80 Ainslie St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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UNION 


PRODUCERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 
BRIMSTONE 


THE UNION SULPHUR COMPANY 


Main Offices: Frasch Building, 33 Rector St., N. Y. 


JORDAN FILLINGS 


The only makers of the genuine Positive Fillings. 


The Bahr Brothers Manufacturing Company 
Marion, Indiana, U.S. A. . 


Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


For wra all moist 
and greasy 


: Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 


For tight cartons 
and wrapping dry foods. ~ 


Bond and Ledger Papers 
All standard sizes, 
weights and colors, 
Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 


Ae, 
-¥ 
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‘Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 







G. M. Graves & Co., by same, 262 bls. bagging. 

R. Blank, by same, 77 bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 504 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., by same, 57 bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 89 bls. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., by same, 227 
bis. rags. i 

B. D. Kaplan, Caronia, Liverpool, 9 bls. rags. 

Bankers Trust Co., Kon. Prussen, Konigsberg, 95 
bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Ausonia, Liverpool, 
55 bls. news cuttings. 


The Stone Bros. Co., Suffren, Havre, 28 bls. 


rags. 
OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Grootendyk, Rotterdam, 75 
coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh, Antwerp, 74 bales. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Boston City, Bristol, 184 
coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
88 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 62 bls. 
Brown Bros. & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 53 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Westphalia, Hamburg, 28 
coils. 
W. Schall & Co., by same, 34 coils. 
MANILA ROPE 
Ellerman’s Wilson Line, American Farmer, Lon- 
don, 42 coils. 
Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Minnewaska, London, 
177 coils. 
SUNN ROPE 
New York Cordage Co., Manhattan, Antwerp, 15 
coils. 
SISAL ROPE 
New York Cordage Co., Manhattan, Antwerp, 47 
rolls. 
New York Cordage Co., by same, 20 coils. 
WOOD PULP 
Tidewater Paper Mills Co., Bornholm, Liverpool, 
N. S., 12,049 bls. ground pulp. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Gustavsholm, Gothenburg, 
800 rolls wet pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Westphalia, Hamburg, 
$20 bis., 171 tons, wood pulp. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 410 
bis., 82 tons, wood pulp. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 723 bls., 100 
tons, wood pulp. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 30 rolls, 5 tons, 
wood pulp. 
I. L. Beebe & Co., Inc., Kon. Prussen, Konigs- 
berg, 5,535 bls., 1,107 tons, wood pulp. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Bremen, Bremen, 524 bls. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., by same, 385 rolls. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 83 
rolls, 21 tons. 
WOOD FLOUR 
A. Kramer & Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 500 bags. 
CASEIN 
Kalbfleisch Corp., Am.° Legion, 
2,500 bags. 
Atterbury Bros., by same, 417 bags. 
Bank of The Manhattan Co., Linnell, 
Aires, 1,334 bags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1925 


Buenos Aires, 


Buenos 








S. Bayersdorfer Co., Manhattan, Antwerp, 30 
cs. surface coated paper. 

Franklin Paper Co., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 3 
bls. packing paper. 

Great Eastern Paper Co., by same, 5 bls. packing 


per. 

S. S. Alcorn, by same, 37 bls. wrapping paper. 

S. S. Alcorn, by same, 4 cs. wrapping paper. 

S. S. Alcorn, by same, 7 bls. paper. 

D. I. Murphy, by same, 61 bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., by same, 55 bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 240 bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 25 bis. bagging. 

Atlantic Exchange Bank & Trust Co., by same, 
31 bls. rags. 


(Continued from page 68) 


Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 90 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Savannah, Scotland, 244 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., N. 
155 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Taibu Maru, Hamburg, 94 
bls. rags. 

C. J. Webb & Sons, Median, Liverpool, 29 bis. 
rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 16 bls. rags. 

Southwark National Bank, by same, 29 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 49 bls. bagging. 

F. Whitaker & Co., Devonian, Liverpool, 16 bls. 
rags. 

C. J. Webb & Sons, by same, 17 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Mississippi, London, 290 
bls. rags. 

Penn Rag & Metal Co., by same, 80 bis. bagging. 

Fatzenstein & Keene, Inc., Ossa, Marseilles, 253 
bis. rags. 

New England Waste Co., Ossa, Genoa, 42 bis. 
cotton waiste. 

The Stone Bros. Co., by same, 47 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Ossa, Leghorn, 133 bls. 
rags. 

Union National Bank, Ossa, Naples, 30 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., by same; 319 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 
318 bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Amsterdam, 
145 bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Beemsterdyk, Rotterdam, 39 
bis. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 90 bls. bagging. 

Union National Bank, by same, 551 bls. paper 
stock. 

Second National Bank of Boston, by same, 68 
bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 15 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Cabo Villano, Genoa, 40 
bls. rags. 

Union National Bank, by same, 188 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Cabo Villano, Leghorn, 22 
bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, by same, 129 bis. rags. 

Philadelphia National Bank, by same, 80 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 
96 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Villano, Barcelona, 
215 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Boston City, Bristol, 
203 bis. rags. 


W. Miller, London, 


J. A. Steer & Co., by same, 869 bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Manhattan, Antwerp, 
108 bls. rags. 


Second National Bank of Boston, 
Antwerp, 50 bls. rags. 

Atlantic National Bank, by same, 34 bls. rags. 

American Exchange National Bank, by same, 201 
bls. rags. 

McBlaine & Co., Manchester Skipper, Manchester, 
230 bis. bagging. 

Baring Bros. & Co., by same, 168 bls. paper stock. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., by same, 139 bls, paper 
stock. 

True & McClelland, by same, 65 bls. paper stock. 

Ayres W. C. Jones, by same, 71 bls. paper stock. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 15 bls. paper stock. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 97 bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Beemsterdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 86 coils old rope. 

J. A. Steer & Co., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 103 
coils old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., by same, 299 coils old rope. 

S. Birkenstein & Co., Ossa, Genoa; 440 coils 
manila rope. 

Castle & Overton, Inc:, Mexicano, Norway, 1,000 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Ikala, Germany, 550 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Taibu Maru, 
Holmsund, 4,270 bls. Kraft pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1925 


Manhattan, 











Nilsen, Lyon & Co., Inc., Hedrun, Sundsvall, 
950 bls. wood pulp. 


=. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 625 }} 


1S. Wood 
pulp. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Hedrun, Wallvik, 9,159 bl 
wood pulp. i. 
S. Schapiro & Co., Dania, Copenhagen. 275 \. 
wood pulp. ce ee 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Dania, Oslo, 1,590 bls 
wood pulp. 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., by same, 2,000 


bls. wood pulp. 

Central Union Trust Co., Dania, Sarpsborg, 2,509 
bls. wood pulp. his 

H. Hollesen, Inc., Kon. Prussen, K nigsberg 
2,100 bls., 420 tons, wood pulp. 

I. L. Beebe & Co., Inc., by same, 3,693 bls., 739 
tons, wood pulp. 

National Citizens Bank, Hannover, Bremein, 3,000 
bls. wood pulp. 

A. Schumacher & Co., by same, 900 bls wood 
pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., by same, 203 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Kerhonkson, Glasgow, 58 
bls. paper stock. 

Congoleum Co., Pipestone Co., Havre, 344 bls 
rags. 

National City Bank, by same, 301 bls. rags 

National City Bank, Pipestone Co., Dunkirk, 32) 
bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, by same, 85 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, by’ same, 70 bls. rags. 

B. & O. Railroad Co., Kerhonkson, Glasgow, 49 
coils old rope. 

Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Dania, Copenhagen, 
375 bls. sulphite pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1925 





C. J. Pierce, Westerner, Rotterdam, 5 bls. paper, 
Angier Corp., Gustavsholm, Gothenburg, 83 rolls 


per. 

W. Hartman & Co., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 291 
bls. printing paper. 

French Worsted Co., Montana, Antwerp, 31 cs. 
paper tubes, 

F. A. Chase & Co., by same, 382 rolls building 
paper. 

R. Blank, Westerner, Rotterdam, 173 bls. rags 

G. M. Graves & Co., by same, 51 bls. rags 

Forte Moran & Co., Westerner, Antwerp, 50 
bls. rags. 

J. Cohen & Josephy, by same, 8 bis. rags. 

Old Colony Trust Co., by same, 64 bls. rags. 

J. T. Lodge, by same, 6 bls. rags. 

J. Cohen & Josephy, Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 9 
bis. rags. 

Old Colony Trust Co., by same, 37 bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, by same, 93 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Seattle Spirit, Bremen, 217 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., by same, 244 bis. 
rags. 

R. Blank, by same, 120 bis. rags. 

J. Spaulding & Sons, Montana, Antwerp, 224 bis. 
flax waste. 

New England Waste Co., Chile Maru, Genoa, 
12 bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Bank, Linnell, 
Aires, 127 bls. rags. 

Crocker, Burbank Co., Scythian, London, 524 bis 
waste paper. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 162 bls. waste 
paper. 

First National Bank of Boston, by same, 57 bls. 
rags. 

F. W. Baird & Son, by same, 154 bls. rags. 

Merchants National Bank, by same, 61 bls. rags. 

American Express Co., Deer Lodge, Liverpool, 
107 bis. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., by same, 49 bls. rags. 

J. T. Slack Corp., West Cohas, Manchester, 6 
bls. rags. 

Burmon & Bolonsky, by same, 29 bls. rags. 

C. H. Powell, by same, 14 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Belgian, England, 9! 
bls. new cuttings. 

(Continued om page 72) 
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CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Fully 95% of successful PULP and PAPER mills in the United 
States and Canada have at one time or another overcome serious 
obstacles by the intelligent use of fresh capital. It has created new 
construction of economically sound propositions. It has accom- 
plished the further development of already successful enterprises. 
It has put on a sound basis mills manufacturing successful products, 
but whose financial structure needed new capital. 


This advertisement is directed to those who are interested in new 
capital. The advertisers are highly successful men, possessing large 
resources and who desire to co-operate in any fundamentally sound 
proposition. Your communication will be kept in strictest confi- 
dence if you address, President, Box 8068. 
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PERFORATED METAL SCREENS DANIEL M. HICKS 


IN STEEL AND ALLOYED METALS (INCORPORATED) 


, PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Gatti Paper Stock Corporation 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. 


Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Flights - =a EFFICIENT SUCTION 
and Troughs, General Sheet and & ON ones Se 
Light Structural Work _ aU = ae 0 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
75 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
New York Office, 30 Church St. 
Pittsburgh Office, 954 Union Trust Building : H. baemagper ono = — Co. 




















































































































































































Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 70) 
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Castle & Overton, Inc., Lorain Germany, 650 b!s. 
wood pulp. phate pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Kentucky, 
Sundsvall, 5,152 bls. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Gustavsholm, 
Gothenburg, 8,382 bis. kraft pulp. a 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., by same, 1,524 1,225 bls. sulphite pulp. 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, 249 
bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., by same, 525 bls. wood 
pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co.,-S. Morena, Stugsund, 500 
bls. sulphite pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., by same, 500 bis. sulphate 
Pulp. casein. 


phite pulp. 


bls. sulphite pulp. 


2,400 bis. kraft pulp. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 2,125 bis. sul- 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., S. Morena, Iggesund, 
Hartig, Pulp Co., by same, 2,125 bis. sulphate 
cain Dunton & Co., S. Morena, Gefle, 1,000 


ohaneson, Wales & Sparre, S. Morena, Falco, 


Andrews & Co., ‘Westerner, Antwerp, 550 bags 





— 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., by same, 1,250 bls. sul- PORTLAND, MAINE, IMPORTs 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1925 





Borregaard Co., Inc., Gustavsholm, Gothenburg 
100 bls. paper. F 
Booregaard Co., Inc., by same, 2,500 bis. chemicaj 
pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1925” 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Ikala, Germany, 615 big 
wood pulp. 


———————OOOOOS:?:™3(4c"°\y.Oo.O—«n=—“K«{@*xk—e)]]]_]=——_—_—_a_aa=_——— aaa cee ee eee 


Baltimore Trade Improves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Bautimore, Md., March 9, 1925.—Improvement noted in the 
last several weeks continues and there is a pronounced optimistic 
“rend as regards the future. Many large paper orders have been 
mplaced during the last week and sales forces generally have been 
ssuccessfully active. Competition, however, continues keen. 

Frank Engle, an employee of the Chesapeake Paper Board Com- 
ypany, was awarded a verdict of $10,000 last week in the Superior 
“Court against the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company for per- 
‘sonal injuries. Mr. Engle was injured Jarfuary 28, 1924, when the 
struck he was driving was struck by a car of the railroad company. 

The quarterly meeting of the Baltimore and Southern Paper 
Trade -Association will be held on the evening of March 20 at the 
‘Hotel Rennert, Baltimore. The call for this meeting has just been 
sent out by the secretary of the association, John C. Burke, of the 
‘Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. The regular annual meeting of the 
association will be held in Baltimore in June and officers for the 
sensuing ‘year will be elected. 

J. Francis Hock & Co., paper dealers, 30 South Charles street, 
‘have completed taking stock and have opened their books for the 
ensuing year as of March 1. This company, as agents for the 
Dill & Collins Company of Philadelphia, have just mailed out to 
the trade an attractive specimen book of Dilcol Offset, elaborately 
illustrated to show its utility in various uses. Another circular 
of Dill & Collins’ product, Flat White, also has been mailed out 
by the Hock Company. 


Assets of Lincoln Co. Sold 


‘The assets of Lincoln Mills, Limited, consisting of three mills 
at Merritton, Ont., and timber lands and rights on Gaspe Pen- 
ansula, totaling 180,000 acres of land and licenses covering lands 
on. which there is said to be an estimated stumpage of 1,500,000 
cords, has been sold at judicial sale by Charles Garrow, K.C., 


Master of the Supreme Court, Toronto, for $5,750, subject to- 


‘bond mortgages totalling $2,029,500 upon which there are arrears 
of interest totalling $157,000 and subject also to arrears of taxes, 
etc. A. W. Taylor is the purchaser. A. C. McMaster, K.C., with 
G. M. Willoughby, appeared for the liquidator, and H. H. Collier, 
K.C., of St. Catharines, for Mr. Taylor. The purchase does not 
include any right of action by the liquidator against any director 
wor officer of the company for misfeasance or breach of trust. 
The manufacturing operations of the company have been carried 
on in what are “known as the Lincoln mill, the Lybster mill and 
the sulphite mill. The Lincoln mill is of stone and concrete and 
is equipped with a 92-inch cylinder paper machine, electrically 
driven. The output of this mill is in wrapping paper and heavy 
apecialties, totalling 2,000 tons a year. One department is equipped 


—== 


for making and printing paper flour bags and has an annual 
capacity of 6,000,000 such sacks. The Lybster mill is equipped for 
the manufacture of grease-proof, glassine and writing papers, with 
an estimated annual capacity of 4,500 tons. 


Freight Rates on Paper Found Unreasonable 


Wasuincron, D. C., March 11, 1925.—Rates on plain wrapping 
paper in carloads from Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wis., and 
Otsego, Mich., on paper bags from Decatur, IIl., and on print- 
ing paper from Neena, Wis., to Pueblo, Col., have been found 
unreasonable by the Interstate Commerce Commission and re- 
paration has been awarded. 

This decision was rendered in docket 15,444 of the Colorado 
Paper Company against the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

Harris Fleming an examiner of the Commission has proposed 
the following report to the Commission in docket 15,676 of the 
Washington Publishers Association et al against the Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway. In his syllabus Examiner Flem- 
ing says: 

“Upon complaint of the rates on news print paper, winding 
cores, in carloads, and less than carloads, returned from various 
points in official classification territory to destinations in New 
York the New England states and Canada, Held: That the 
record affords no basis for finding of unjust discrimination or un- 
due prejudice and that no finding may be made as to certain of 
the rates to, or rate factors within, Canada, but that subject to 
this limitation, the rates or sales were and for the future will be 
unreasonable, to the extent indicated in the report. Reparation 
awarded.” 


Paper Bag Factory Burns 


Newark, N. J., March 9, 1925.—Fire last Wednesday night 
destroyed the plant of Kelly & Co., paper bag and waste manu- 
facturers, on Frelinghuysen avenue. The damage is estimated at 
$100,000. 

The plant was one-story high, built of brick and covered a plot 
200 by 250 feet. The office building was the only structure on 
the ground which was saved. The cause of the fire has not been 
determined. 


Paper Makers Union Sales Corp. Formed 


Avpany, N. Y., March 10, 1925——The Paper Makers Union 
Sales Corporation, of Albany filed articles of incorporation with 
the Secretary of State today with 500,000 shares of stock and 500 
common, no par. The incorporators are: M. H. Parker, M. J. 
Burns and F. I. Barry. The attorney is M. Hilquit, 19 West 
44th street, New York City. 
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IRONEXT RACTOR 


It consists of special magnetic surfaces of great power over 
which the paper stuff is made to pass. As a result, all the iron 
and many other foreign substances are completely extracted. 


Hundreds of these devices are in use daily and no one of them 
has failed to give complete satisfaction. Write us for Bulletins pan, 2 R 
and full details. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO., Holyoke, Mas. MAKING 


Electrical Specialists. Established 1885 


Manufacturers of 


Import Credits Newsprint and Hanging 


Complete facilities SHERMAN PAPER COMPANY 


for opening letters on 


° ° ; Mills at 
of credit in Scan Felt Mills, Great Bend and Lefebvre, N. Y. 


dinavia to finance Main Office: Trust Co. Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 
importations of 

woodpulp and 

paper. 


“ Sea for Pa ak 
INTERNATIONAL ary angie 


any shape - style. — by 
largest plug factory in thi 

AA\CCEPTANCE country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 

any place in the United States or Canada. Also 


manufacturers of all kinds of turned wood special- 
Bank, INC. 


Write for prices and particulars 
52 Cedar Street New Yerk City ae 2 Sy one & 
. ah anufacturing Co. 
ATHENS, WIS. 


New York Office 
280 Broadway 


Compare it 


_Jear it 
Jest it 


WATERMARKED 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Meade by 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO. | URBANA, OHIO 
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New York Market Review 


Orricr oF THE Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, March 11, 1925. 

While business in the paper market has been running along 
slightly smoother lines, it is due to the energetic sales efforts which 
are being put forth rather than to anything in the nature of 
spontaneous demand. It is the time of year now when decided 
improvement is looked for and when many things point to such 
an improvement, but the market has thus far found it almost im- 
possible to make a substantial start. There is a lagging spirit 
which prevails most everywhere and just what it is due to or just 
how long it is going to last are two questions which are not 
being satisfactorily answered. While buying is not now of the 
hand-to-mouth description in the sense that buying was some 
weeks ago, it is still characterized by hesitancy. Buyers are still 
guarding against an over stock and, even though they are buying 
more freely than formerly, their supplies are still kept under nor- 
mal. This indicates that many of them are not altogether con- 
fident of the future and that they are still determined to play 
safe and not get caught with a stock larger than they can com- 
fortably handle. With this condition prevailing, it is only logical 
that prices should stand still and they are doing so with but few 
changes. Reports are frequent of sales being made at special 
prices but for the most part, the prices quoted in these columns 
are being adhered to week after week with minor changes occur- 
ring only here and there. A few days more and March will be 
half over and it is already becoming evident that things will have 
to start moving at a faster pace almost immediately if the month 
" is to justify the things which have been expected of it. 

There is no change in news print which continues to swing 
along with the steady, consistent demand which makes it a de- 
pendable quantity at all times. 

Fine papers were in fair shape during the week, although the 
demand was hardly as brisk as for the previous week. * Coarse 
papers which have been inclined to dullness are a little better but 
can still stand a considerable improvement before their condition 
can be boasted of. 









Mechanical Pulp 


Ground wood continues to enjoy an excellent demand which it 
could not hardly help doing in view of the very satisfactory con- 
dition of news print. Prices are strong and an advance may 
materialize at any time. 


Chemical Pulp 


The Swedish situation is the most important phase of the 
chemical pulp market although the real effects are not visible as 
yet. The postponement of the lockout until March 16, has prob- 
ably staved off the effect for a time, although the Swedish pulp 
men are naturally cautious and, in view of the touchy situation, 
will probably be cautious about their future sales. Prices are firm 
at the present time and while they have not yet undergone any 
thange an advance is almost assured if the arbitration program 
in the Swedish situation fails and the lockout is actually declared. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Demand for old rope and bagging was not as good the past 
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week as for the previous week and prices on the latter underwent 
quite a general revision. The new quotations are slightly under 
the prices which have been quoted and the reduction is expected 
to bring something of a revival in demand from now on. 
Rags 

While the prices of domestic rags have, without exception, held 
their own during the past week, many items of the foreign list 
went to lower levels. This is partly explained by the fact that 
the shipments of foreign rags have been continuing at about normal 
while the stock of domestic rags has been considerably curtailed 
by the severe winter and the haphazard collections which have 
been made. The dealers at this time find themselves destitute of 
stock in some of the domestic lines and without adequate stock in 
some others. . They apparently see it to their advantage to offer 
concessions which will bring some of the domestic orders into the 
foreign channel. Business in rags is slow just now but there are 
indications that it will pick up soon and that the market will be 
active ere long. Collections are now being resumed on a broader 
scale and more stock flowed into the market the past week than 
for some weeks previously. It will be sometime, however, before 
the stock shortage due to non-collections will be made up. 

Waste Paper 

Conditions in the waste paper market remain unchanged and 
prices are hanging where they have been for some wecks. 
are coming in in fair quantity and the available stock is increasing 
now that the collections which were seriously hampered during the 


Orders 


bad weather are being taken up again. 


Twine 
Twine demand is a little better than it has been but is far from 
vigorous. Prices are firm but unchanging. The twine men be- 
lieve that business is on the eve of a betterment and that a few 


more weeks will find orders increasing. 


H. A. Moses Presents Boys’ and Girls’ Building 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.) 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 10, 1925.—Horace A. Moses, president 
of the Strathmore Paper Company announced last week that he 
would present to the Eastern States Exposition the largest boys 
and girls club building in the country. The new building wil! be 
located on the Eastern States Exposition grounds and will be a 
two story structure 72 x 230 feet. It will be built of face brick 
with cast stone trimmings similar to the other exposition build- 
ings. The building will contain a large exhibit hall, rest rooms, 
offices and auditorium capable of seating 500 and a dormitory in the 
upper floors providing sleeping quarters for 300 boys and 300 
girls. With this new ‘building the Junior Achievement Bureau will 
have the physical means for offering specialized courses for leaders 
in work program throughout the year. 


Union Sulphur Co. Starts New Plant 


Houston, Tex., March 10, 1925.—The new plant of the Union 
Sulphur Company, at Big Creek, near Richmond, Ford Bend 
County, has started operations, mining 125 tons of sulphur daily. 
Eighty men are employed in operating the plant. 
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75 JENSSEN 


Two-Tower Acid 
Systems now in oper- 
ation or building. 
Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 
Bullard Gas Washer 

Decker Cooking Process 


Kamyr Feltless Machines 
Kamyr Pulp Presses 


G. D. Jenssen Company 


Ask Your Nelghbor What 200 Sth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Ho Tineke ot eat 


The “Dayton” Bandless Beater Roll 
(Lock Block Method) 


FOR 


Beating Engines of All Makes 
Will Save You 
Money—Trouble—Expense 
Complete Details on Request 
DAYTON BEATER & HOIST COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
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DILLON JORDAN 


Our latest Improved Machine, three sizes; 
belt or direct connected motor driven. All 
Bearings self-oiling, adjustable and water- 
cooled. Fitted with Standard Steel Knives, 
Special Heat Treated Steel, Bronze or Man- 
ganese Steel Plug and Shell Lining. 
For full paruculars apply to 
DILLON MACHINE CoO., Inc. 


Builders of Paper Mill Machinery 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO., gros 


Proprietors ef the P 


aleo tes, Min 
oral Pulp. Tale, China and ether Clays. 


COLORS FOR PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE 


Buchanan & Bolt Wire Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Since 1878. 


Fourdrinier Wires 


Dandy Rolls 
Cylinder Covers Best Quality Always 


A Remarkable Range of Grades, Textures and Weights 


Orr Endless Felts can now be obtained up to 86 feet in length. 


With our enlarged new equipment we can now furnish Paper Manufacturers with endless 


felts up to 86 feet in length. 


Paper Manufacturers who carefully check manufacturing costs, and also strive to produce 
more and better paper at a lower cost per ton, prefer the unvarying quality and long service of 
ORR felts. A trial of them will bring about a preference that will be lasting. 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY, Piqua, Ohio 
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Wednesday, March 11, 1925. 


The past week saw little or nochange in the chemical market, 
which means that the fairly satisfactory pace of the past two weeks 
is being continued, that prices are remaining fixed and that there 
is the same hopeful attitude toward future prospects. Business is 
not yet what it should be, but it is by no means bad and a little 
ground has been gained since a month ago, this time. The most 
encouraging condition in the market at this time is the strict main- 
tenance of prices. Chemical: men are very prone to cut prices on 
the least justification, but that is not the case now. For some rea- 
son or other they are asking their prices and either getting them or 
declining to make sales. The business which is being transacted is 
solid, healthy business. It is not the product of haphazard cutting 
and slashing of prices, nor is it due to concession makings of any 
sort. Rarely does the market display so close an adheregce to es- 
tablished prices as it does at the present time and this is a source 
of satisfaction to the manufacturers. While no great progress can 
be reported so far this month, conditions at the present writing are 
such as warrant the prediction that a decided improvement in chem- 
ical demand is scheduled for an early date and that the latter half 
of March should tell a story that will be gratifying all around. 

BLANC FIXE.—Blanc fixe is heading more and more in the 
right direction and the past week saw the same excellent demand 
which has been enjoyed since the latter part of February. Blanc 
fixe has not been able to entirely overcome the dissatisfaction which 
attaches to the price which is being asked, but orders are constantly 
being placed in a slightly freer manner. Buying was very close for 
a considerable period, but it is gradually loosening up and the de- 
mand shoud improve from now on. The pulp is bringing from $60 
to $70 a ton and the powder from $75 to $90 a ton. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Manufacturers of bleaching powder 
report that the withdrawals are very active. A marked betterment 
set in about two weeks ago and this has preceded to the present 
time without interruption. There is less grumbling over the price 
that is being asked and the buyers are apparently beginning to take 
in better grace the determination of the manufacturers to hold to 
the schedule. Many of them in fact have made up their minds that 
if a change in price should be announced it is more likely to be an 
advance than a reduction and this is undoubtedly the reason why 
bleaching powder is selling in greater tonnage. The price remains 
from 1.90 to 2.15 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Caustic soda, which has been holding a very 
conspicuous place in the market, is still answering a brisk demand. 
The manufacturers are making heavy shipments on contract and 
the tone of the market is as good as could be hoped for. Caustic 
soda is expected to continue one of the bright features of the mar- 
ket for a considerable period and manufacturers are elated over the 
outlook. The price holds at from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—While the demand for casein is very good that com- 
modity continues to move along at about the same old gait, but does 
not seem to be able to show any real improvement. The price still 
sticks at from 12 to 13 cents a pound. , 

CHINA CLAY.—China clay had a good week, although the de- 
mand is not just what it should be and had not yet reached the 
improving point. Stock is coming in all the time and the market 
is better supplied than it is on some of the commodities. There 
have been no change in prices, the imported grades being quoted at 
from $16 to $20 a ton and the domestic grades at from $12 to $15 
a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine demand has picked up slightly, but the 
call is still lagging and will probably continue to lag as long as the 
buyers remain disgruntled over the price. The manufacturers 
show no indication of shading the present price and so apparently 
chlorine is in for a long seige of hand-to-mouth buying. It is 
quoted at from $4.50 to $7.00 a pound in tanks. 
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ROSIN.—Rosin participated in a little further flurry diing the 
week and the price has again undergone an advance. Rosi) buying 
sources are buying just now with unusual liberality, prospects for 
the future are very promising and the rosin men will have reason 
to be proud of their March business. The price now quoted js 
from $6.55 to $6.75 at the naval store centers. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake is doing a little better now. The 
improvement of the past week was slight, but it seems to indicate 
better days close at hand. It is still quoted at from $17 to $204 
ton. 
SODA ASH.—Soda ash which has been striding along at a 
satisfactory pace, had another week of improvement. ){anufac- 
turers report that contract withdrawals are constantly becoming 
heavier and that buying is extending further and further into the 
future. The quotation is 1.38 cents a pound on a flat hasis at 
the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Sulphate of alumina is rapidly 
pushing to the front. Its demand has been improving steadily for 
several weeks and the increased business done in it the past week 
brought it into a very conspicuous position in the market. The 
price remains from 1.40 to 1.45 cents a pound for the commercial 
grade at the Eastern works and from 2.10 to 2.25 cents a pound for 
the iron free. 

SULPHUR.—No change is reported in sulphur, the price re- 
maining at from $18 to $19 a ton. 

TALC.—Talc keeps on improving and is rapidly giving promise 
of an early return to normal demand. It is quoted at from $16 
te $17 a ton. 





Notes of the Portland Trade 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLtanp, Ore., March 5, 1925.—The Crown Willamette Com- 
pany has just begun the first experiment attempted in reforesta- 
tion with wild seedling spruce. The activities are being conducted 
in the comp of the company at Young’s river under the supervision 
of J. F. Kummel of the planting. department of the United States 
Forest Service and J. J. Walker of the Crown Willamette Com- 
pany. The plans for the reforestation will eventually include the 
setting out of 100,000 young trees over 125 acres of burned and 
cut areas. An extensive nursery is, maintained by the Crown 
Willamette Company at Oregon City where the young stock is 
being prepared. 

Walter D. McWaters, manager of the Portland division of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company has just returned from a trip to San Fran- 
cisco, where he attended the semi-annual meeting of the stand- 
ardization committee of that company. 

The American Specialties Company of 1025 Yamhill street, Port- 
land, has recently developed an extended market in the south where 
decorative paper products have been in demand for carnivals and 
fraternal conventions. Victor Hoeflich, manager of the concern, is 
preparing for a big summer business due to.a number of national 
conventions to be held in the city. 

Ray Berchey, representative of the American Envelope Company, 
called on Portland offices the last of February. 

H. R. Baldwin of the Hammermill Paper: Company greeted 
friends and business associates in the allied trades on a mid-winter 
trip to Portland. . 


Plastergon Wall Board Co. to Build 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 

Burrato, N. Y., March 9, 1925.—The Plastergon Wall [oard 
Company will erect a plant at No. 196 Philadelphia avenue to cost 
$250,000. 

Work of razing the old factory is under way. The new plant 
will be in two units, one story high, 150 by 200 feet each. 

Construction .will be steel, brick and concrete. Contracts for the 
erection of the structure will be let in a few days. 

W. J. Saville is president of the company. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 

Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 
Consultation 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 

A B C, 5th Edition 
Bedford McNeill 
Western Union 
Bentley’s 


JASCAR, Chicago 


JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect 
and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC 5th 


Western Union 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


39 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 
STEEL SHELL BURRS 


YELLOW JACKET SHOWER 
Read the “ROBERTS IDEA” 
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H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C, E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst., Can. 
PULP, PAPER AND FIBER MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS—CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St., Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 


WALDRON MACHINES 


FOR 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING 


Machines for Processing Paper 
Calendars, Winders & Slitters 
Francke Flexible Couplings 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
- NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


MEMBER AM. SOG. C. E 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E, 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS SAMIR ATIONS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND EPORTS 
ESTIMATES OF COST 


pete eR ES MECHANICAL 
UIPMENT D 
WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT SPECIFICATIONS 
DAMS, STORAGE eat and VALUATIONS 


THER HYDRAULIC STR 
STEAM PLANTS 
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Beaver —- Corp., 7%s TN aa aa pabawneehoss Black Stockines er 
Belgo Canedian Paper, 6s 1943 Roofing aNGS. 0-6 
Berlin. Mills, Sisal eee igo, Seon... 3.28 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1 1 
Brown Company Serial, 7 1925-43 
Central Paper, 6%s 1925-42 
Cape Breton Pulp and Paper, 6s 1932 
Carthage Sulphite — and Paper, 8s 1941 
Champion Coated Paper Co., .& i cisnteesee pesnneee 
Champion Fibre Co. Notes, 8s 
Cherry River Pap er, 5s 1929. 
Chicoutimi Pulp 
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New Light Silesias. 9.50 
Light Flannelettes. .11.00 
Unbl’chd Cottons. ..13.50 
New White Cut- 


——. 
New Light Oxfords.10. 00 
New Light Prints.. 9.00 
New 


sss 


a ’ 
Eddy Paper og 7%s 1931. 
Gilbert Paper Co., 7s 1927. 
Gilbert Paper Co., 6%s 1923-29 
Hammermill Paper Co., 6s 1930-39 


tings 
New Dark Cuttings 
No. 1 White Can 10.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.50 


Hercule Corp’n, 8s 1936 Betehers cccccces 
Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s -. on sien — TP Fibre... 
_—— & Moore ~— Co., 6s 1 o. ibre. 
enmore Pulp and Paper Co., Cc Be 
Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941 eee s seeemee gus... 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 65 1939.,.....seecceseeseeees a Card Middie 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 1936 B r *d iddler 
Mengel Company, 7s 1934 . nN s—per ton— 
National ay! BE Tyee, GS BST ccccccevocccncvccccescs ows 
Sara ; 
rono p and Paper, 5s 
Orono Pulp and Paper, 6s 1943 Binders Boards... 75.00 
CS SO. We ED os ccseccccvcconnepesse megs * coe Sel. Mla. Li. Chip.60.00 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber Ist 7s 1928 ai Wood Pulp .00 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 5¥%s 1927-28 Container 62.50 
Paterson Parchment, 6s 1938 Sulphate ee | 
Parker, Young Co., 6%s 1944 Coarse 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., 6s 1943 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd., 68 1940.............00. caak Ground Wood— 
_— Co., Series A, 8s 1940 anne ee 
jordan Paper, 6s 1 a 5 
Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929 Bleached, basis. 25 wed Tares, light. . 
River Raisin Paper, 8s 1936 Ibs. 13.00 @16.00 Ease see 
St. Regis Paper, 6%s, 1929. 35 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941 NE SALE Ibs. 15.00 @16.00 aes Bagging. .. 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934 = ounc¢ agging. 


Roofing Bagging.. 
St. Croix Paper, 5s_1923-37 Mechanical Pulp Manila Rope— 
1 
Stevens & Thomson Paper, 6s 1942 (Ex-Dock) Forei ye es 


Spanish River Pulp and Paper, 6s 1931 emnane 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 8s 1941. No. 1 Imported....32.00 @38.00 argeete 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper > = 1940.. (F. o. b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domestic....30.00 @35.00 


Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 
Whittaker Paper, Ist 7s 1943. 
Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Watab Paper Co., 6%s 1942 
Waterway Paper Products, 7s 1924-27. ° 
Wayagamack ulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s 1951... ecccvccccccs 85 87 
STOCKS BID ASKED Sulphite (Imported) — (F. o b. New York) 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Com 65 67 Bleached 3.85 @ 4.50 Shavings— 
Abitibi Power and Paper, Pfd tee Easy Bleaching.. 2.99 @ 3.25 Hard, White, No. 1 3.60 
Advance Bag and Paper, C 12° No. 1 strong un- Hard, White, No. 2 3.25 
Advance Bag and Paper, Pfd.........++++ eocccvesccees 75 bleached . 3.25 Soft, White, No. 1 2.90 
Beaver Board, 8 No. 2 strong un- Flat Stock— 
pores ree ee wetleached 60 @ 3.00 Stitchless 
Sent Paeee, # o 1 Kraft..... 2. @ 3.00 Overissue sag. - 
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No. 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 4.50 
Old Extra Light 
Prints 4.50 
Ord. Light Prints.. 4.00 
Med. Light Prints.. 3.50 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 4.25 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 4.00 
Ger. Blue Linens... 4.50 
Checks and eee 3.75 
Linsay Garments. 2.60 
Dark Cottons. 2.50 
shepoeey 2. 40 
French Blues...... 4.00 
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Old Waste Papers 
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Brompton Pulp and Paper, Cap Sulphate— Solid Flat Book... 


3.5 Crumpled No. 1. 
Chicago Mill Lumber Co., Com - 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., F. 0. b. Pulp Mill Solid Book Ledger. 


Sulphite’ (Domestic )— Ledger os 

Crown Williamette, Com 

Crown Williamette, 7% A, Pid......... ony as @4 new, B: Be Chipe .65 
Donnaconna Paper, Pf 


ee ee et 


Great Northern Paper, ei ee 
Howard Smith Pape t Co., = 
Howard Smith Secor Co., 
—> & Moore Paper, Hd. 
nternational Paper Co. 
International Paper Co. 

Mengel Company, Com.. 
Mengel Company, Pid. . 
Oxford Papers, Com.. 

Oxford Paper Co 

Provincial Paper 

Provincial Paper C 

Price Brothers, C 

St. Croix Pa 

St. Maurice Paper Co., Cap 

St. Regis Paper Co., Cap 

Smith (Howard) Paper Co., 

Smith poten poe Co., 
Spanish River Pu wally Com 


Spanish River Pulp am = PE, PRs esoncccseseceucecveve 


Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper, EMD sensecee 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper. ep. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Pfd.. 
Whittaker Paper, Co 

Whittaker Paper, Pf 


* Nominal. 
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Soda Bleached . 4.00 
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New Rags 


Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1 14.50 

New White, No. 2. 8.50 

Silesias No. 1...10.50 

New Unbleached. 13. ae 
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New Env. Cut... 2.45 
New Cut. No. 1. 1.75 
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Print 1.20 | 
ere Board. 100 
s rapper.. 
Old *Krafts Machine 
compressed bales. 2.05 
News— 
No. 1 White News. 1.95 
Strictly Overissue 1.05 
Strictly Folded... .95 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 65 
Common Paper.... .45 
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No. 1 . 
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Light 
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Penn Paper and Stock Company 
PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


240 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Salomon ] Bros. & Co. 


All Grades of Re Rag cecal Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COTTON WASTE i LINTERS i RAMIE 


FRANCIS HUGHES CoO. 


Dependable Packing 


PAPER STOCK 


2100-12 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MeEap, PaTTon « Co., 1Nc. 


366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


PULP - PAPER 


FRANKLIN PAPER CO." aass"” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Etc. 


Cycloidal Vacuum Pumps 
make Suction Rolls more efficient. 
Manufactured by 


The Connersville Blower Co. 
Connersville, Ind. 


NATRONA POROUS ALUM 
Liquid Chlorine 
1-ton Containers 150-Ib. Cyls. 
Commercial Sie of Abusive 
Bleaching Pi 


tandard 
caamniate ~~ SALT MFG. COMPANY 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tank Cars 


The Paper Trade Journal’s Want Column 


will get rid of that surplus material you 
have on hand. 


Others have tried it with great success. 
Why not you? 
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The 


‘ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


and the 
HANNA PAPER 
CORPORATION 


Daily Capacity 
425 Tons 


Newsprint Catalog 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


620-621 McCormick Bldg. 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Long Distance Phones 
Harrison 2840-41-5557 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis... . 31 
Light, 18 basis... . 30 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 
- Ply— 
No. 1 wenabe st 23 
No. 2 ° 20 


4-ply and larger. . 17 
Fine Tube Yarn— 

5- ply and larger. . 28 

- 21 — 
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Unfinished India— 
Basis 


Paper Makers’ Twine 
Balls 


Box Twine, 2.3 ply 
Jute Rope 
Amer. Hemp, 6. 
Sisal Hay R 

a 1 Basis.. 


CHICAGO 
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Sulphite Bond..... 
Sulphite Ledger ... 
Superfine Writing. . 1 
No. 1 Fine Writing 1 
. ) Fine Writing 1 
3 Fine Writing 


1 M. F. Book.. 


News—Rolls, mill— 
News—Sheets, mill 

1 Manila.....- 
No. 1 Fibre.... .. 


Butchers’ Manila... 


“4%e@ 
Sulphite Sacocuines. 3.00 $ 3. Ps 
Manila Tissue, —— 
sheet 7%e@ 8 


7% 


@52.50 
@55.00 
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Manila Line Chip 62.5 65.00 


Container Lined— 
ae EE 20s senettle . 1 Jute Manila. 
100 Test A . Manila Sul., No. 1. 


F. o. b. Chicago Commen Begus 

Shavings— Straw Board..... 

No. 1 Hard White 3.25 3 News Board 

White Envel. Cut- Chip Board . 

tings..... , 

No. 1 Sch a Wood Pulp Board. 
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No. 2 Mixed.... 
Ledger and Writings 
Solid Books ... 
No. . Light Books. 
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No. 2 .62%@ — Sisal Rope 
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Binders’ Clippings.. .80 @ .85 Serap Burlaps. . 
Roofing Stock, f. o. b. wee heavy. 
Chicago, Net Cash— No 1. N —<. 

0. 1 40.00 @45.00 -% 

PE -saece -38.00 @43.00 

No. : hip aaieencie's til 36.00 @41.00 

No. ~seee-----30.00 @35.00 
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--77.50 @85.00 
Wood Pulp Board. -80.00 @85.00 
--75.00 @85.00 
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No. 1 Hard White 4.00 

White Blank News. 1.75 
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No. 1 Rooks, Light. 
No. 1 New Manila. 
No. 1 Old Manila. 
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Price f. 0. b. Boston 
Gunny No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Manila Rope . - 6.00 
Mixed Rope ...... 1.50. 
Scrap burlaps.. - 
Wool Tares, heavy. — 
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Mixed Strings.. 
New Burlap Cuttings 
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Price f. o. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. 1 
Silesias, No. 1. 
New Unbleached. 
Washable 
Fancy a 
Cottons—According to 
Grades—Blue— 
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Khaki Cuttings. ed 
Corduroy 
New Canvas. 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Restos. Stock— 


. o b. 
Ground wood 30.00 


(Carload Lots) 
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. 2 Hard White 3.25 
. 1 Soft White 2.90 

2 Soft yao 2.05 
. 1 Mixed.. 

2 Mixed..... 1.25 
Solid Ledger Stock. 1.75 
Writing Paper .... 1,40 
No. 1 Books, heavy 1.25 
No. 2 Books, light. 1.15 
No, 1 New Manila. 2.40 
No. 1. Old Manila.. 1.50 
Container Manila... .90 
Old Kraft 2.00 
Over issue News.. .90 
Old Newspaper... 65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .50 
Common Paper. 45 
Straw Board, Chip. 70 
Binders Bd., Chip.. .65 
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Domestic Rags—New. 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No.1 .12K%@ 
New White,No.2 .06%@ 
0 @ 


Silesias, No. 1... 


Cottons accord to 
Blue Overal =. ee 


New Blue 
New Black Soft. 
New Light Sec- 
onds 
Khaki Cuttings. . 
Corduroy 
New Canvas .... 08% 
New Black Mixed .0S 


Old 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 


Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked . 
Miscellaneous .... 
Black Stockings... 

— Stock— 
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Paper 
(Mill Prices to Jobbers f. 0. b. Mill) 
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aie easy bleach- 

60.00 
Sulp ite news grade $5.00 
suiphite, aS 80.00 
Sulphate . 5 
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@65.00 


60.00 


@67.50 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 3.60 
Seft White Book 
shavings 
White Blk, News. 1.70 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.35 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.20 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Solid Ledgers.... 1. 60 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. — 
Printed Manilas.. 1.10 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue .90 
Folded News.... .90 
No. 1 Mixed 


Domestic Rags— 


Toronte) 
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Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronto 


No. 1 White 


No. 2 White shirt 
cuttings 

Fancy shirt  cut- 
tings 

No. 1 Old remes. 

Third and blues.. 





